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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


HIS EVENING (Satvrpay), 30th June, will be performed 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Saxe-Copura-Gorua’s Grand Opera 
Seria, entitled “SANTA CHIARA.” Carlotta, Mdlle D’Angeri. 
Last Week but Two of the Season.—Next week there will be Six 
performances. 
On Monpay next, 2nd July (last time this Season), ‘‘IL BARBIERE DI 
SIVIGLIA.” Mdme Adelina Patti. 


On TvEspAY next, 3rd July (for the second time), ‘“‘SANTA CHIARA.” 
Carlotta, Mdlle D’Angeri. 

On WepNEsDAY next, 4th July (in lieu of the Subscription for Tuesday, 
24th July), first time this season, ‘‘ROMEO E GIULIETTA.” Mdme Adelina 
Patti. 


On THURSDAY next, 5th July (last time this Season), ‘‘ RIGOLETTO.” Gilda, 
Mdlle Albani. 

On Fripay next, 6th July (for the last time this Season), ‘‘GUGLIELMO 
foe of The opera on this oceasion will terminate with the Altorff Scene of the 
third act. 

On SaTuRDAY next, 7th July (last time this Season), WaGNER’s Opera, 
“LOHENGRIN.” Elsa di Brabante, Mdlle Albani. 

The Opera commences at Half-past Eight. 

The Box Office under the portico of the theatre is open from Ten till Five. 
Pit tickets, 7s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 10s. 6d. and 5s.; Amphitheatre, 2s. 6d. 


i USICAL ASSOCIATION, 27, Harizy Srreer, W. 
THIRD SESSION, 1876-7. The EIGHTH and LAST MONTHLY MEETING, 
on Monpay, 2nd July. At Five o’clock precisely, R. H. M. BosanQuet, Esq., 
M.A., F.R.A.S., F.0.8,, of St John’s Coll., Oxon., will read a Paper ‘* On some 
Points in the Harmony of Perfect Consonances,” illustrated by the Enharmonic 
Harmonium. H. Bassett, Esq., F.0.8., will exhibit his Comma Trumpet. 
CHARLES K. SALAMAN, Hon. Sec. 


24, Sutherland Gardens, W. 


HERR CARL BOHRER’S ANNUAL CONCERT will take 
_place on Satyrday, 30th June, at Three o'clock (by kind permission), at 
24, WESTBOURNE PARK, W.; assisted by Mesdames Zimeri, Belval, Camponi ; 
Signor Urio and Herr Bohrer, Mr Leigh and Mr R. H. Dalton (pupils of Herr 
Bohrer). Violin—Herr Joseph Ludwig; Violoncello—M. Albert; Piano—Mr 
Wilhelm Ganz; Harp—Mr Oberthiir. Conductors—Signor PREepAzzi, Herr 
LEHMEYER, and Mr WILHELM Ganz. Tickets, One Guinea each; to be had at 
Cramer & Co,’s, 201, Regent Street; and of Herr Cart Bonrer, 56, Hereford 
Road, Bayswater, W. 
IGNOR URIO will sing “UN GIORNO D’ESTATE” 
(CARL Borer), at Herr Oarl Bohrer’s Annual Concert, 24, Westbourne 
Park, W., 30th June. 


\ R WELBYE-WALLACE has the honour to announce 
af that his MORNING CONOERT will take place at Wii11s’s Rooms, on 
WEDNESDAY, 11th July, at Three o’clock. Artists—Mdme Marie Roze-Perkins, 
Mdme Sanderini, Mdile Redeker, Mdlle Friedlinder, and Miss Alice Fairman ; 
Signor Urio, yoo Campobello, Signor Vergara, Signor Caravoglio, Mr Welbye- 
Wallace, and Signor Foli. Violin—Herr Wilhelmj ; Violoncello—M. Albert ; 
Harmonium—Mr Pittman; and Solo Pianoforte—Sjgnor Tito Mattei. OCon- 
dvetors —8i jor Li Cats, Signor Romrit, and Mr Cowen. Tickets, One 
Guinea and Half-a-Guinea; to be obtained at Messrs Hutchings and Romer, 
9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W. 








‘ ‘ r Yr r 

ARLOS FLORENTINE’S GRAND EVENING CON- 

_ CERT, Sv James’s Hatt, on Monpay next, 2nd July, at Eight o'clock. 
Artists—Mesdames Lemmens-Sherrington, Mathilde Enequist, Zena Veroni, Nina 
Spagnoletti, Cora Attwood, Marie Belval, and Antoinette re MM. Edward 
Lloyd, Trelawny Cobham, Carlos Florentine, and Signor Foli. Pianoforte—Miss 
Agabeg and Mr Wilhelm Ganz; Violin—Herr Wilhelmj. Conductors—Messrs 
WILHELM Ganz and HENRY PARKER. Sofa Stalls, 10s. 6d. ; Reserved Seats, 5s. ; 
Balcony, 3s, Admission, One Shilling. Tickets to be obtained of the usual agents ; 
and at Austin’s Ticket Office, St James's Hall. 


‘ ST GEORGE’S HALL, JULY 3. 
ERR LEHMEYER’S SECOND PIANOFORTE RE- 
io CITAL will take place on Purspay, the 3rd July, on which occasion he 
Mes. assisted by his piano pupils, Miss Ada Jeffery, Miss Abud, Miss Van 
Ween, Miss Harvey. Vocalists—Mdme Louise Gage, Miss Funelli; Mr Welbye- 
allace, Mr Mayhew, Mr Craig, and distinguished amateurs. All particulars of 
Herr LemMEYER, 7, Store Street. 








HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 
HAYMARKET. 


Third Appearance of Mdlle Ethelka Gerster. 


HIS EVENING (Sarvrpay), 30th June, will be performed 
BELLINI’s Opera, ‘‘LA SONNAMBULA.” Elvino, Signor Fancelli; Il 
Conte Rodolfo, Signor Del Puente; Alessio, Signor Fallar; Un Notaro, 
Signor Grazzi ; Lisa, Mdlle Robiati; Teresa, Mdme Lablache; and Amina, Mdlle 
Ethelka Gerster (her third appearance in England). To be followed by the new 
Ballet Divertissement, “LES NYMPHES DE LA FORET.” Mdlles Marie 
Muller, Luna, Anna, Sophie, Master Craig, and Mdme Katti Lanner ; supported 
by the Corps de Ballet and the pupils of the National Training School for Dancing. 


Next Week.—Extra Night. 

On Monpay next, 2nd July, Gounop’s Opera, ‘“‘ FAUST.” Faust, Signor 
Talbo (his third appearance); Mephistophiles, M. Faure; Valentin, Signor del 
Puente; Wagner, Signor Franceschi; Siebel, Mdme Trebelli; Martha, Mdme 
Lablache ; and Margherita, Mdme Christine Nilsson. 


Fourth Appearance of Mdlle Ethelka Gerster. 


On Tvespay next, 3rd July, Dontzerti’s Opera, “‘ LUCIA DI LAMMER- 
MOOR.” Lucia, Mdlle Ethelka Gerster (her first appearance in that character in 


England). 
Extra Night.—The First Night of “ Lohengrin.” 

On THurRsDAY next, 5th July, Wa@ner’s “LOHENGRIN.” Lohengrin, 
Signor Fancelli (his first appearance in that character); Enrico, Herr 
Rokitansky ; Telramondo, Signor Galassi; L’Araldo del Ré, Signor Franceschi ; 
Ortruda, Mdme Marie Roze; and Elsa di Brabante, Mdme Christine Nilsson. 


Last Morning Performance. 

On WEDNESDAY, Ilth July (doors open at two, commence at 2.30 prec‘sely), 
Mozart’s Opera, “IL DON GIOVANNI,” with the following cast: Don 
Ottavio, Signor Tamberlik; Don Giovanni, M. Faure; Leporello, Herr 
Rokitansky ; Zerlina, Mdme Trebelli; Donna Anna, Mdme Marie Roze; and 
Donna Elvira, Mdme Christine Nilsson. Director of the Music and Conductor— 
Sir MICHAEL CosTA. 

The doors will open at Eight ; the Opera will commence at Half-past Eight 
o’clock. 

Stalls, 25s. ; Dress Circle, 15s.; Amphitheatre Stalls (first two rows), 10s. 6d., 
Other Rows, 7s. 6d. ; Gallery Stalls, 5s.; Gallery, 2s. 6d. 

Places may be obtained of Mr Bailey, at the Box-Office of Her Majesty's 
Theatre, under the portico of the Opera-house, Haymarket, which is open 
daily from Ten till Five. 





" UNDER THE IMMEDIATE PATRONAGE OF HER GRACE THE 
DUCHESS OF WELLINGTON. 


\ R OBERTHUR’S MATINEE MUSICALE, at Wiir’s 

Rooms, Tuurspay, 5th July. Artists: Mesdames Zimeri, Bunsen, Emily 
Moore, Frost, V. Trust, M. Beard; Messrs Isidore de Lara, J. Ludwig-Albert, Th. 
Frantzen, and Mr Oberthiir, On this occasion Mr Oberthiir’s new Concertstiick, 
‘* Orpheus,” will be performed, as also his Grand National Quartet for Four 
Harps, which was played by command before her Majesty the Queen. Tickets, 
10s, 6d. and 7s.; to be had at Schott’s, Lonsdale’s, and of Mr OBERTHIiR, 
14, Talbot Road, Westbourne Park, W. 


M® WILBYE COOPER begs to announce the 

LAST of the THREE CONCERTS, at LaneHam Hatt, SATURDAY 
Afternoon, 7th July, at Three o’clock, under the immediate patronage 
of the Right Hon. Lord and Lady John Manners, Sir R. W. Carden, 
Sir Albert and Lady Woods, the Hon. G. ©. Talbot, Captain Hutton. 
Captain Heathorn, R.A., Captain J. O. A. Lewis, Edward Bullen, Esq., Dr 
Liewellen Thomas ; Mrs Blakeway, &c. Artists—Misses Marian Lynton, Janet 
Clayton, Gertrude Lawes, Siedle, Ellen Horne, Edith Wrenn, Van Senden, 
Palmer, Madelena Cronin, and Mdmes Barri and Tonnelier; Messrs Urio, 
Arthur Hooper, Dudley Thomas, Thurley Beale, Henry Pope, Stanley Smith, 
Gerard Henry, Michael Watson, Zerbini, Herr Oberthiir, F. H. Cozens, Barri, 
Vaschetti, and Richard Blagrove. Tickets, 5s. and 3s.; at 19, Great Portland 
Street ; and Lonsdale’s, 26, Old Bond Street. 


RNEST NATHAN (célébre Violoncelliste francais) se pro- 

pose de donner sa MATINEE MUSICALE, le 11 Juillet, BreTHoven 

Rooms. On peut se procurer des billets 4 l’avance chez lui, 50, Manchester 
Street, Manchester Square. 


“SWEET VILLAGE BELLS.” 


we FRANCIS BROOKE will sing “ SWEET VILLAGE 
- BELLS,” Composed by J. W, Davison, at Harrowgate, 5th July. 
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MR SIMS REEVES’ BENEFIT CONCERT, 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL, 
WEDNESDAY NEXT, JULY 4th, at Eight o'clock. 


Vocalists. 
Mdme OHRISTINE NILSSON, Miss ANNA WILLIAMS, 
Mdme ANTOINETTE STERLING, 
Miss HELEN D’ALTON, and Mdme TREBELLI. 
Mr SIMS REEVES, Mr EDWARD LLOYD Sig. FOLI, and Mr SANTLEY. 


Solo Violin—Herr WILHELMJ. 
The London Vocal Union (underthe direction of Mr Fred Walker). 





Conductor—Mr SypNEY NAYLOR. 


Boxes: Grand Tier (ten seats in each), Four Guineas; Loggia (eight seats in 
each), Three Guineas; Second Tier (five seats in each), Two Guineas ; Amphi- 
theatre Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Arena, 7s. 6d.; Balcony (numbered), 5s.; Balcony 
(unnumbered), 2s. 6d.; and 5,000 admissions, One Shilling. Tickets at the 
Royal Albert Hall; Austin’s Office, 8t James’s Hall; and usual Agents. Correct 
book of the words to be had only at the Hall. 

“ RITA.” 
Me WELLBYE-WALLACE will sing Signor Trro Marrer’s 


last most successful Serenade, ‘‘ RITA,” at St George’s Hall, 3rd July. 
“LA PARTENZA.” 
Mz GERARD COVENTRY will sing Sir Jutrvus Benepict’s 


admired Song. “LA PARTENZA” (“THE PARTING”), at Mdme 
Napoleone Voarino’s Morning Concert, 3rd July. 


IR JULIUS BENEDICT, Mome NAPOLEONE 


VOARINO, and PUPILS, will play Sir Jutivs Benepicir’s ANDANTE, 
and Onoprn’s MAZURKA, for Four Performers on Two Pianofortes, at Mdme 
Voarino’s Morning Concert, 3rd July. 


“O'ER THE BENDING RUSHES.” 
ISS CATHERINE PENNA will sing “O'ER THE 


BENDING RUSHES,” composed by IGNACE GIBSONE, at Buxton, 
Sth July. 


M38 LILLIE ALBRECHT will play Cuoriy’s “ GROSSE 
POLONAISE,” in E flat, at Herr Schuberth’s Benefit Concert, Langham 
Hall, on Thursday evening, the 5th July. 


“MY LADY SLEEPS.” 
WELBYE-WALLACE will sing Ienack Grnsonz’s 


Serenade, ‘‘MY LADY SLEEPS,” at Herr Lehmeyer’s Concert, at St 
George’s Hall, 3rd July. 


IGNOR and the MDLLES BADIA have arrived in London 

for the Season. All communications for public or private Concerts, &c., 

to be addressed to 47, Upper Baker Street, Regent’s Park; or to the care of 
Messrs Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


i) R FREDERIC WOOD (Primo Tenore), of the Wilhelmj 
Concert Party, is at liberty to accept ENGAGEMENTS for Concerts, &c. 
Address, care of Messrs Hop@e & Essex, 6 and 7, Argyl! Street, Regent Street, W. 


SS ELENA NORTON, Soprano Vocalist (composer of 

“The Rose and the Ring”), is open for ENGAGEMENTS for Oratorios, 
Concerts, Soirées, &c., &c. Address, care of DuncAN Davison & Co., 244, Regent 
Street, W.; or to Mr D'Oyley Carte, 20, Charing Cross. 


|) geere IDA CORANT having returned to Town, requests 
that all communications respecting ENGAGEMENTS for Opera or Concert 
be addressed to her Agent, Mr W. B. HEALEY, f avison & 

314 Regent Biecet. we r EALEY, care of Messrs Davison & Co., 
Mes OSGOOD requests that all communications re- 


specting ENGAGEMENTS for Oratorio and Miscellaneous Co: ti 
be addressed A Mr N. Vert, 52, New Bond Street, W. orig 



































NEW COLLEGE CHOIR, OXFORD. 


HORISTERS WANTED. Four or five VACANCIES will 
be filled up on TuEspAy, 10th July. Oandidates must be at the College at 
10 a.m. None need apply who have not really Goop voices. Boys from 8 to 11 
years of age preferred, Arrangements are made for receiving eight of the 
choristers whose parents do not reside in Oxford as boarders in the Schoolmaster’s 
house. Further particulars can be obtained by applying, by letter, to the 
Precentor, C, E. BicKMORE, Esq., New College, Oxford, 
June 26, 1877. 


ANTED, byaGentleman of good education, a Situation as 
ASSISTANT in a London Music Warehouse. Good pianist; good 
references.—O. H., care of Messrs DuNcAN Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


LEXANDRA MUSICAL BOX (Title Protected and 
Registered). Ornamental wood case, machine made, with the followin 

13 popular Melodies and Tunes :—Safe in the Arms of Jesus—Jesus of Nazareth 
passeth by—Sicilian Mariners’ Hymn—Lo, He Comes with Clouds—Home, 
Sweet Home—The Minstrel Boy—Auld Lang Syne—The Keel Row—My Little 
Bunch of Roses—Tommy, make room for your Uncle—Fair Shines the Moon _to- 
night—Silver Threads among the Gold—The Union Jack of Old England. For- 
warded, securely packed and carriage paid, to any address on receipt of a 
Post-office Order, value 8s. 8d., payable at General Post-office to Joun LEwis 
& Oo., 122, Wick Road, Hackney, N.E. 











AtPs—Veeet Score, 8s.; Pianoforte Score, special English 
Edition, with full description of the plot and words to the leading subject 
(an excellent guide during performance), 4s. net. 
TELLO. Complete Vocal Score, 3s. 6d,; Pianoforte, 1s. 
net. 
Songs, Pianoforte Arrangements of these Operas, &c. 
AMPERTI’S TREATISE on the ART of SINGING. 
The English Translation by his Pupil, J.C. GRIFFITH. 5s. net. 
oad SONGS with ITALIAN and ENGLISH WORDS. 


PINSUTI.—‘‘ Donna gentil” (‘‘ Lady most fair”), sung by Mr Santley, always 
encored, 4s. ‘‘ Welcome, pretty Primrose ” (English words), sung by Mdlle Zaré 
Thalberg, always encored, 4s. 

ROTOLI—"* Spera” (‘‘ Hope then”), 3s. ‘Mia sposa sara la mia bandiera” 
(‘* My bride shall be my Os ’), sung by Signor Cotogni, 4s, ‘‘ E tu vol sai” (*‘O 
couldst thou know ”’), 3s. 

TOSTI.—‘“ Ti rapirei” (‘‘ Away we'd fly ”), 3s, 6d. “Serenata d’un Angelo” 
(An angel serenade ”),3s, ‘‘ Lamento d’amore” (‘‘ Love’s lament ”’), 4s. 

VASCHETTI.—“Il trasporto” (“Rapture”), sung with great applause by 
Mdlle Ida Corani, whose portrait is on the title-page, 5s. All for half-price. 

Ricorp1’s Depét, 23, Charles Street, Middlesex Hospital, London, W. 





Just Published. 


NEW PIANOFORTE PIECE BY MADAME OURY. 
‘“ CONSOLATION.” 


Easy of execution, but melodious and effective. Price 4s. ; Half-price Oash 

or 8tamps. 

“We wonder who has not, inthe hour of trouble, more than once derived 
comfort from the sweet sounds such as David must have used to mollify the 
troubled spirit of Saul. What better name, then, to give a graceful strain of 
peaceful melody, such as must convey to the sorrowing heart feelings of rest and 
sympathy, than ‘Consolation’? Such is the title of a charming new piano- 
forte composition by that indefatigable and prolific writer, Mdme Oury ; prolific 
indeed, for the piece bears no lower an Opus number than 185, Its flow of 
peaceful melody, enhanced by the delicacy and variety of the accompaniment, 
and harmonised in the masterly style of an experienced writer, well fulfils the 
object of the title. In every sense of the word is ‘ Consolation’ an admirable 
piece of music, and it must rank among Mdme Oury’s best efforts of the kind, 
As a morceau de salon it is of moderate difficulty, and of sufficient brilliance to 
display the capacities of a proficient performer. The composition is dedicated to 
Mrs Graver-Browne, of Morley Hall, and published by Messrs Paterson & Sons, 
of Edinburgh, Glasgow, &c.” 


PATERSON & SONS, 27, GEORGE STREET. 
ALFE’S NEW TRIO in A, Played by Marre Kress, 


JOACHIM, and PrarTt, at the Saturday Popular Concerts, will shortly be 
published, STANLEY LucAs, WEBER & Co., 84, New Bond Street. 











OME LOUISE GAGE (Contralto) is open to ENGAGE- 
—. — c y nance —. Soirées, &c. Address, Mdme Lovisr 
» No. 17, Hol ’ , W., J 
+ andy Praag ~ ch ah ensington, W., or care of Messrs Duncan 


R GERARD COVENTRY is at liberty to accept 


ENGAGEMENTS for Oratorios, Concerts, &. Add 
Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. ee ne 


MeL VICTORIA BUNSEN will sing C. Oxrrrniir’s 
mi ng, “JE VOUDRAIS ETRE” (with ha i 
the Composer’s Met née Musicale, at Willis’s oo Shaetay, Je ~~ 1» 


MEME EMILIE GREY (Solo Harpist, Italian Opera 


Concerts, &c., &c.) requests that all Communications as to Concerts, & 
may be addressed to her at her residence, 47, Charlewood Street, Pimlico, 8.W_ 
or to the Musical World Office, 244, Regent Street, London. ‘ ; 


. oe Soprano (Pupil of Mdme Sainton’s 
emy), requests that all communications for Oratori 
be addressed to 186, Finborough Road, South Kensington, 8.W. ee 




















NEW SONG BY F. SCHIRA. 
AFTER LONG YEARS.” Oompass D to F “i os. ee uk we 
Also by the same Composer. 

“THE BIRD AND THE MAID.” CompassOtoA .. eve ee 88 


““MOONBEAMS,” CompassEtoF ... sa ite ae * 
“NO REST.” Compass D to G we, “ap oe obs ees dea ae he 
“ONLY APART.” Compass Oto F ... es ad oie ee sas 3s. 
‘ BOGNAT,” in D (with Italian and English words), Compass A to F 3s, 

in E (with Italian words only), CompassBtoG... .. «4. 48 


Do. 
“IL MIO BEPPIN.” Compass D to E ‘is sae 
Post free at Half-price. 


Lonpon: C. JEFFERYS, 67, BERNERS STREET, W. 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 


LYON & HALL, 


WARWIOK MANSION, 















TcfTecree 
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THE HANDEL FESTIVAL. 


(RETROSPECT.) June 22nd. 

The grand prelimi rehearsal for the Handel Festival, to be 
held, as usual, in the Crystal Palace, is given to-day under the 
direction of Sir Michael Costa. At this rehearsal excerpts from all 
the programmes of the week will be gone through. Certain pieces 
from he Messiah, the oratorio for Monday ; others from Jsrael in 
Egypt, the oratorio for Friday, the concluding day of the Festival ; 
and, again, others from a miscellaneous selection announced for Wed- 
nesday, are to be tried. These last, for the numberless admirers of 
Handel who, knowing The Messiah and Israel by heart, may not be 
so infinitely conversant with his less generally promulgated works, 
offer exceptional attractions, and we are glad to see that no less 
than sixteen of the great Anglo-Saxon master’s compositions, sacred 
and secular, have n laid under contribution. In fact, a more 
varied and attractive programme for the second day of the Festival 
could hardly have been drawn up. The Messiah and Jsrael are sure 
to bring their thousands—as they have never failed to do since 
1857, when the first grand experimental performance was given as 

reamble to the centennial anniversary of Handel's death, two years 
are Since 1859 the Festival has been celebrated triennially and 
with ever increasing interest. The reason for this enduring attrac- 
tion is not far to seek. It has been truly said that ‘‘ Handel, 
though a German by birth, is the greatest and most popular of 
English musicians.” He did more for music in this country than 
any other man ; and, as he is chiefly known among us by his settings 
of Biblical texts, his influence is by so much the wider among the 
vast numbers who, loving music on its own account, are all the 
more impressed by it when used for such purposes as in Handel’s 
noblest inspirations. It has frequently been urged that to listen to 
The Messiah with the required attention is almost equivalent to an 
act of wens and if this be true, the lengthened vitality of the 
work is easily explained. Into this argument, however, we need 
not again enter; it has been discussed incessantly ; and, although 
136 years have passed since 7'he Messiah, composed in London, was 
first produced at Dublin, there seems very small likelihood of the 
theme being exhausted. 

The general arrangements for the Festival, which begins on Mon- 
day afternoon, are on the usual magnificent scale. The chorus, 
made up from the London contingent of trained singers and amateurs 
and professionals for which we are indebted to the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, reinforced by singers from all our great towns where the 
constant practice of Handel is a habit, and the enormous band of 
instrumentalists will, as of old, fill up the entire space of the great 
Handel orchestra in the central transept, and be marshalled into 
order as usual by the experienced bdton of Sir Michael Costa. The 
peaes singers engaged are Mdme Adelina Patti, Mdlle Albani, 

fesdames Lemmens-Sherrington, Edith Wynne, Suter, and Patey ; 
Messrs Vernon Rigby, Edward Lloyd, and Cummings ; Signor Foli, 
Herr Henschel, and Mr Santley. ‘The absence of a name which has 
been gloriously connected with the Handel Festival since 1857—that 
of Mr Sims Reeves—will cause surprise in many quarters. As we 
have already hinted, the grand public rehearsal is held to-day ; The 
Messiah will open the Festival on Monday; the miscellaneous selec- 
tion is fixed for Wednesday ; and the superb Jsrael in Egypt, on 
Friday, will, as by recognised precedent, form the climax. 


June 23rd. 

The public rehearsal yesterday was in all essentials like the public 
rehearsals on former occasions. ‘There is absolutely nothing new to 
describe ; but the fact may be reiterated that nowhere else, except 
at the Crystal Palace, could so imposing a spectacle be witnessed, 
nowhere else could such a vast number of music-lovers assemble 
within a prescribed space; and in no other than the Handel or- 
chestra could such a host of singers and players be accommodated. 
The area of the great central transept and the galleries looking down 
upon it, thronged as usual, wore their accustomed bright and 
animated aspect, while outside the barriers were hundreds of eager 
listeners compelled to make the best of the circumstances wae 
which they were placed. The orchestral arrangements were much 
the same as at the Festival of 1874—equal alike in numerical 
strength and efficiency. The directors of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society once more undertook the entire responsibilities ; Mr Willing, 
their able organist, being again at his post, M. Sainton, their 
leading violin, at his, and, it need scarcely be added, Sir Michael 
Costa, their conductor, at his. The rehearsal, which began at noon, 
lasted about six hours, including the necessary interval allowed for 
refreshment between the first and second parts—enough music, all 
from one pen, it might be imagined, for three separate days. But 
amateurs, who come to this preliminary exhibition, which after all is 
no rehearsal, but rather a condensation of many of the leading 
features in the performances to follow, come chiefly for the purpose 











of getting as much as they possibly can out of a single sitting, 
leaving to others the choice of The Messiah, the ‘‘Selection,” or 
Israel in Egypt, which constitutes the bond fide Festival. They 
must have had enough yesterday to last them for an indefinite 
period, and the wonder was to see so many of them fixed in their 
places to the end. First, we had two choruses from The Messiah ; then 
the overture to what is styled the Occasional Oratorio ; then ‘‘ The 
King shall rejoice” (Coronation Anthem) ; then a recitative and air, 
‘Call forth Thy power” (Mr Vernon Rigby), from Judas Macca- 
beus ; then a chorus, “Sing, O ye Heavens!” from Belshazzar ; then 
an air, ‘‘ Return, O God of Hosts!” (Mdme Patey) ; a chorus, ‘‘ To 
dust his glory ;” another air, ‘‘Honour and arms” (Signor Foli); and 
another chorus, ‘‘Let their celestial concerts all unite,” from 
Samson ; the ‘‘ Angels, ever bright and fair,” from 7'heodora (Mdlle 
Albani) ; then the overture, an air (Mdme Sherrington), with chorus 
from Athaliah ; then an air, ‘‘In the battle,” from Deborah (Mdme 
Patey); and lastly, a recitative (Mr Lloyd), march and chorus, 
‘Glory to God,” from Joshua. These were all included in the first 
part. We cannot enter into such minute details about the second 
and third. Enough that the second part (mostly secular) began 
with the fine organ concerto in B flat (played by Mr W. T. Best, of 
St George’s Hall, Liverpool), and comprised selections from Acis and 
Galatea, the opera of Hzio, Hercules, Dryden’s Ode on Cecilia’s Day, 
the opera of Orlando, and Joshua (‘‘ See the conqu’ring hero comes”), 
of course, including choruses and airs, the solo singers being Mdme 
Sherrington, Messrs Lloyd, Santley, Vernon Rigby, and Foli; while 
the third was devoted to a series of ‘“‘double choruses” from Jsrael 
in Egypt, added to the popular duet for basses, ‘‘ The Lord is a man 
of war” (Mr Santley and Herr Henschel). It is not our duty to 

criticise what professes to be simply a rehearsal, and therefore 

reserve any remarks on the various performances till the proper 

time. The general impression created yesterday was so favourable 

as to promise well for the artistic results of what—omitting the 

experiment of 1857—must be regarded as the seventh ‘‘ Handel 

Triennial Festival.” 

June 26th. 


The Handel Festival began yesterday afternoon at the Crystal 
Palace with, according to custom, The Messiah. There was an 
enormous audience—more numerous, it is stated, than that of 1874, 
on the same occasion. At two o’clock precisely Sir Michael Costa 
was at his post, and the first chords from the orchestra gave fair 
promise of what kind of performance was to be expected. The 
prelude, which would seem to have little or nothing in common with 
that which comes after, is a masterpiece all the same. So vast a 
body of stringed instruments as we are used to at the Handel 
Festival is calculated to give real significance to the fugal movement, 
and to satisfy those not placed so far off as to dis-enable them from 
following its development with interest. The appealing recitative, 
‘*Comfort ye, my ——, quite in another strain, and its joyous 
sequel, ‘‘ Every valley shall be exalted,” were given by Mr Cum- 
mings with so much genuine artistic feeling that we were sorry to 
see nothing else set down for him in this or the other two pro- 
grammes of the Festival. As the overture had already displayed 
the qualities of the instrumental force, so did the bright and 
vigorous chorus, ‘And the glory of the Lord shall be revealed,” 
set forth the strength and excellent training of the host of singers, 
men and women, summoned from all parts of the country to take 
an active part in this periodical tribute to the genius of Handel. 
What was here promised, it may be stated without further pre- 
amble, was carried out to the end. ‘For unto us a Child is born” 
was, as it seldom fails to be, a conspicuous feature ; and side by 
side with this may be named “ His yoke is easy,” which brought 
the first section of the oratorio effectively to a close. In the 
ensuing part, which treats of the ‘‘ Passion” of the Redeemer, and 
contains some of the noblest of Handel’s choral pieces, the superb 
series beginning with ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God,’ continued, after 
the temporary interruption of the contralto air, ‘‘He was despised 
and rejected of men,” by ‘‘Surely He hath borne our griefs,” and 
ending with ‘‘And the ad hath laid on Him the iniquity of us 
all” (set, like other passages to the text of Isaiah), was in every 
sense remarkable. Phe solemn theme of the fugue, ‘‘And with His 
stripes we are healed ” (so like one in the Requiem of Mozart), was 
given out and answered with a steadiness, and the wonderfully 
animated ‘‘All we like sheep have gone astray ”—arraigned by some 
of Handel’s critics as undignified (!)—with a precision and marked 
accent which only such a conductor as Sir Michael Costa could have 
any chance of obtaining from a body of executants, vocal and 
instrumental, counting in thousands. Equally imposing was “‘ He 
trusted in God that He would deliver Him ”—another majestic 
fugue, in which may be detected, if such a thing can possibly be in 
music, a certain expression of irony. About ‘“ Lift up your heads,” 
with its continually reiterated query, ‘‘ Who is the King of Glory?” 
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(as Handel quaintly accentuates it), and of the magnificent ‘‘ Halle- 
lujah!” it is enough to say that both were irreproachably delivered 
from first to last. To have done with the choruses, which at 
no previous Handel Festival have been sung with more level ex- 
cellence, we may conclude by saying that ‘‘ Worthy is the Lamb,” 
with its glorious sequel, ‘‘Amen !”—which perhaps more than any 
other choral piece in existence conveys the idea of a multitude 
simultaneously employed in the act of thanksgiving and praise—was 
a glorious climax to the whole. 

The solo singers, in addition to Mr Cummings, who has been 
mentioned, were Mdlle Albani, Mesdames Edith Wynne ard Patey, 
Herr Henschel, Messrs Santley and Vernon Rigby. Mdlle Albani, 
who, more than once at our country festivals, has shown her 
proficiency in Handel, gave further evidence of this by her singing 
on the present occasion. ‘‘ Rejoice greatly” and ‘‘ How beautiful 
are the feet” are airs of a widely different character ; but both had 
been studied with earnestness, and in both the gifted lady was 
eminently successful. In ‘‘Come unto Him” Mdlle Albani had to 
follow that experienced Handelian singer, Mdme Patey, whose first 
verse, ‘‘He shall feed His flock,” created a deep impression. The 
two singers were well matched—which is paying a deserved compli- 
ment to each of them. Mdme Patey had much more set down for 
her, and, among other things, the pathetic air, ‘‘ He was despised ; ” 
and with what genuine expression she gave it our musical readers 
need scarcely be informed. The Passion music, beginning with 
‘All they that see Him” and ending with ‘‘ But Thou didst not 
leave His soul in hell,” together with the trying air, ‘‘ Thou shalt 
break them with a rod of iron,” was assigned to Mr Vernon Rigby, 
who has rarely sung better or entered with more spirit into his 
work, Mr Santley gave ‘‘Why do the nations so furiously rage 
together?” and ‘‘ The trumpet shall sound ” (trumpet obbligato, Mr 
T. Harper) as only Mr Santley can. The other bass music, including 
‘‘The people that walked in darkness,” fell to the share of that 
intelligent artist, Herr Henschel, and—last, not least —Mdme 
Edith Wynne undertook the soprano music in the third part of the 
oratorio, including that most devotional of all songs, ‘‘ I know that 
my Redeemer liveth,” to which she imparted the true feeling. Sir 
Michael Costa conducted with all his wonted energy, and Mr 
Willing presided with ability at the organ. 

The ‘‘selection” for to-morrow, the second day, offers varied 
attractions, and, among the rest, some pieces that have not hitherto 
been given at the Handel Festival. 

June 28th, 

The second day of the festival, the programme of which, according 
to custom, consisted of a miscellaneous series of pieces, sacred and 
secular—the sacred, as it might have been expected, preponderating— 
was, so far as the attendance was concerned, even more successful 
than that of 1874. Nearly 7,000 non-subscribers, added to between 
13,000 and 14,000 holders of seasons tickets, brought the number of 
visitors up to a total of 20,343. That the extremely favourable 
weather had something to do with this cannot be doubted ; but at 
the same time it must be admitted that the selection was unusually 
varied and interesting. The opening piece was the overture to the 
Occasional Oratorio, which, sonorous and brilliant enough as it 
stands in the original score, is made trebly so by the orchestral 
adjuncts deemed requisite on these special occasions, and supplied 
with the utmost skill by Sir Michael Costa. A more effective per- 
formance could hardly have been desired ; and the spirit-stirring 
march which forms its climax was unanimously encored. The 
overture was followed by ‘‘The King shall rejoice,” perhaps the 


grandest of the four Anthems written for the Coronation of George II. | j 
| vocal parts were sustained by Mesdames Sherrington, Clara Suter, 


and Queen Caroline (October, 1737). The imposing introductory 
chorus, and the final ‘‘ Hallelujah,” a fugue on two themes, which, 
though comparatively brief, is in Handel’s finest manner, were both 
given with admirable precision. There were other choral pieces in 
the first section of the programme not merely noticeable on their 
own account, but because of the admirable manner in which they 
were executed by the vast company of singers under Sir Michael 
Costa’s direction. Among these may ie named ‘‘Sing, O ye heavens,” 
from the too unfamiliar oratorio, Belshazzar, comprising another “Hal- 
lejuah” (in the fugal style), which, though also brief, is in the most 
original style of the composer—as the curious second interval of the 
second theme, added to the ingenious development of the whole, 


suffices to show. About the magnificent hymn of glorification, ‘Let | 


their celestial concerts all unite,” one of the grandest passages in Sam- 
son—an oratorio which Handel is said to have placed even before the 
Messiah, its immediate predecessor—we need only state that never 
in our remembrance has it been more superbly rendered. Here, 
again, we have a multitude in praise, and Handel giving expression 
to the universal enthusiasm with a power in which he has never 
found an equal. We scarcely know whether most to admire, in 
this chorus, the simplicity of its construction or its amazing 











power. ‘Glory to God,” from Joshua, with its powerfully im- 
pressive second part—‘‘The nations tremble”—was also a 
conspicuous feature in the first part of the programme. Among 
the striking choral displays of the second was ‘Galatea, dry thy 
tears,” from the most touching and graceful of musical pastorals. 
‘Tyrants now no more,” from Hercules, a secular oratorio, which 
Mr Henry Leslie, following the precedent set by Herr Joachim 
in Berlin, has been endeavouring to resuscitate, and ‘‘ The dead 
shall live,” from the Ode to St Cecilia, equally call for mention. 
The peroration’to the chorus from Hercules, ‘‘ Horrid forms of 
monstrous birth,” with its mysterious sequel, ‘‘ The world’s avenger 
is no more,” forms one of those characteristic and impressive episodes 
of which Handel has given so many remarkable examples. We 
have only to add that all the choruses thus enumerated, besides 
others, to comment upon which in succession would be superfluous, 
were rendered in such a manner as to sustain the well-earned 
credit of the Handel Festival singers; and that almost in each 
particular they were thoroughly appreciated. 

Among the other orchestral excerpts were the overture to Athaliah 
—which it would be both interesting and instructive to compare with 
that of Mendelssohn—and marches from Joshua and Judas Maccabeus 
—each of short duration, but each more or less imposing. One of 
the most important instrumental performances of the day, however, 
was that of the grand concerto in B flat, for organ with orchestral 
accompaniments, the solo part in which was given in masterly 
style, with faultless mechanism and genuine expression, by Mr W. 
T. Best, of Liverpool, an artist who has long deservedly ranked 
among the leading organists of Europe. Mr Best, who, in playing 
Handel, knows how to employ the modern resources at his command 
so as not in any way to interfere with the design of the piece or the 
character of the music, was never more successful than on this occa- 
sion. In the first allegro he introduced a cadenza of his own, chiefly 
constructed upon the theme of the succeeding movement, and here 
he displayed to the full his remarkable executive power. The 
applause that followed was not less unanimous than well deserved. 

The solo singers were Mesdames Adelina Patti, Lemmens- 
Sherrington, and Patey, Signor Foli, Messrs Vernon Rigby, Edward 
Lloyd, and Santley, to all of whom some familiar pieces were 
assigned. Mdme Patti, who received a most cordial greeting, 
showed her appreciation of the compliment by singing both the airs 
set down for her to absolute perfection. The first of these was 
“‘ Let the bright Seraphim,” from Samson (trumpet obbligato, Mr T. 
Harper) ; the second was ‘‘From mighty Kings” (Judas Maccabeus). 
Each was followed by loud and continued applause, which in the 
last instance was so prolonged that, at a signal from Sir Michael 
Costa, Mdme Patti came back to the orchestra and repeated the 
whole. Another marked success was achieved by Mr Pioya with 
‘‘ Love in her eyes sits playing” (Acis and Galatea), which evoked 
unanimous and well-merited applause; another by Mr Vernon 

Rigby, in ‘Call forth thy powers” (Judas); another by Mdme 
Patey, with ‘‘ In the battle fame pursuing ” (from Deborah), accom- 
panied on the organ by Mr Willing ; and another by Mr Santley, in 
‘* Nasce al bosco” (from the Italian opera, Hzio). Mdme Sherrington 
sang ‘‘Heart, thou seat of soft delight ” (Acis), with the most 
refined taste; Mr Santley, as might have been expected, gave 
appropriate devotional feeling to the air, ‘‘ How willing my paternal 
love ;” and Signor Foli threw all his well-known is. ag into ‘‘ Honour 
and arms scorn such a foe,” the giant Harapha’s contemptuous 
defiance of Samson. In fact, the solo singers without exception did 
their best, and the well-known trio, with semi-chorus and chorus, 
‘See the conqu’ring hero comes” (Joshua), in which the leading 


and Patey, formed an imposing climax. 
June 30th. 


Yesterday the always attractive /srael in Egypt brought the 
Festival to an end. About this performance more next week, 





HAPPIER THAN A KING. 
Up yon sunny hill half way, Bonnier than the sunset’s glow 
Stands my cottage old and grey, Resting on her, loth to go. 
Nestled *mong the forest trees, No bright gems deck her, my queen, 
Kissed by many a summer breeze. But on her brow ne’er frown is seen ; 
Thither, when my work is done, And tho’ we boast not dainties rare, 
Light of heart, I hasten on; We've love to sweeten homely fare. 
All my reavie Aaeise 2 T fling, . _ | Then what care I for wealth or fame, 
And there I’m happier than a king. | Lordly hall or ducal name; 
Watching at the garden gate, | Round my hearth ’tis always spring, 


Smiling stands my gentle Kate, | And there I’m happier than a king. 
| Lovisa GRayY. 
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ss ER MAJESTY'S THEATRE, 


(RETROSPECT.) June 26th. 


If Bellini’s Sonnambula is brought out with a new Amina of more | 
than average pretensions, 1t 18 tolerably sure to create a certain | 


degree of excitement. Such has been the case from the time that 
Malibran first introduced the opera to an English audience, through 
an English version, when, some forty years ago, the well-known 
‘‘manager-poet,” Alfred Bunn, directed the fortunes of Drury Lane 
Theatre—among the most memorable instances of later days being 
the début of Adelina Patti, as a girl in her teens, in 1861, and that 
of Emma Albani, in 1872. wT 

On Saturday night general curiosity was raised by the announce- 
ment that Mdlle Ethelka Gerster (Mdme Gardini), who has been 
playing with cordial recognition at the theatre in Kroll’s Gardens, 


Berlin, would give fresh life to the village pastoral of Romani and | 
Bellini, now on the verge of its half-century of existence, and still | 
charming, not only because of its unobtrusive prettiness, but in | 


virtue of many impassioned phrases that speak to us with the per- 
suasive eloquence of genuine melody. We were also led to expect 
an Amina endowed with individuality so marked as to encourage 
the belief that a new and striking conception of a character with 


which we are about as familiar as with that of any heroine belonging 
The former | 
If the occasion had been the first | 


to the repertory of the lyric stage was to be witnessed. 
condition at least was fulfilled. 
performance of La Sonnambula, as well as the first essay of a débu- 
tante among us, the reception could not have been more enthusiastic, 
the applause more frequent, and, to say the truth, here and there, 
more indiscriminate. Mdlle Gerster is by birth Hungarian. To 
Hungary the musical world is indebted for not a few distinguished 
artists—vocalists and instrumentalists ; and we shall be only too 


glad if future opportunities of appreciating the talent of Mdlle | 
At present | 


(Gerster may enable us to class her among the number. 
it may almost suffice to state that everything she did, from the 
opening cavatina to the last finale, was, judging by the manner of its 
acceptance, considered not merely good, but, in the common French 
idiom, ‘‘hors-linge.” Yet, with a voice of considerable range, and 
in the higher notes—as she takes abundant pains to show—capable, 


if skilfully managed, of feats beyond the common, Mdlle Gerster is | 


a very unequal singer, occasionally achieving feats that surprise no 
less than they please, but as often barely attaining the contemplated 
mark. The recitative preceding the cavatina of the opening scene, 
‘“*Come per me sereno,” for example, was declaimed with such well- 
considered expression as to engender a belief almost unanimous that 
another great singer was revealed to us, and the applause at the end 


was tumultuous; but the cavatina itself, netwithstanding some | 
original and elaborate embellishments, was hardly executed with | 


such invariable finish as to justify that conclusion. The love duet, 


however, with Elvino (Signor Fancelli), upon which the curtain | 


descends at the termination of the first section of Act 1, elicited 
renewed manifestations, and Mdlle Gerster had still more reason to 
be satisfied with her appreciative and sympathetic audience. The 


following scene, where the sonnambulist unconsciously disturbs the | 


privacy of Count Rodolpho (Signor del Puente) in his bed-chamber, 
evoked no less approval ; while that of the mill, with the awakening 
of Amina, to find her innocence acknowledged and her love once 
more reciprocated, was a fitting climax. Each verse of the joyous 
peroration, ‘‘ Ah non giangs," teonght down unmeasured applause, 
and Mdlle Gerster was thrice summond before the curtain. 
the circumstances, we would rather postpone any deliberate opinion 
with regard to the new prima donna’s assuredly exceptional capabili- 
ties as a vocalist. Her dramatic powers, we apprehend, will require 
less serious consideration. Mdlle Gerster’s second appearance is 
announced for Thursday night. 


——$ 0 —— 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 
(RETROSPECT.) June 23rd. 

The performance of La Fiylia del Regyimento last night, in which 
Mlle: Marimon, as the Vivandiére, exhibited her most brilliant 
qualities both as singer and actress, had an interest apart, on 
account of the expected visit to the theatre of General Grant. About 
ten minutes after the usual time for commencement, the illustrious 
ex-President entered a centre box on the grand tier, accompanied by 
Mrs Grant and General Badeau. His appearance was the signal for 
unanimous applause, the whole audience rising to greet him. Then 
the orchestra, directed by Signor Vianesi, struck up the well-known 
melody of ‘‘The Star-spangled Banner,” the solo verses in which 
were given by Mdlle Albani with such genuine enthusiasm that one 
might have supposed, instead of being a Canadian, she had been 
born and nurtured on the other side of Niagara Falls, At the con- 
clusion of this the applause was renewed with increased fervour, 


Under | 


| till, at length, General Grant resumed his seat, and the orchestral 
| introduction to the opera was allowed to begin. The performance 
| generally, in which Mdlle Ghiotti, Signor Piazza, and Signor —_, 
(as the Marchioness, Tonio, and Sulpizio) took part, was remarkably 
| effective. General Grant, however, having other engagements, was 
| unfortunately obliged to leave before the finale to the first act. We 
have, however, authority for stating that, in the name of himself 
and his party, the General expressed much regret at not being able 
to remain until the end of the opera, having been so pl with 
what he had heard. 


——_— 


NOTES UPON NOTES. 
(T'o the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.”) 


Dear Mr Eprtor,—My ‘“‘ cara sposa” (this is pure Italian) and 
‘‘s’en” (this is pure Derbyshire) have tried to be ‘‘ wide-awake” ever 
since the fair ‘‘ Belle” rang ‘‘fancy’s knell;” not ‘‘O rest thee, 
babe,” &c., but ‘‘restless babes,” at four o’clock in the morning. 
| "T'was up ‘‘ by four” this morning (but then the clock was behind). 
| It is so necessary in these days of ‘‘ higher development ” (in which 
there may be some truth) to take Time by the fore-/ock, and give a 
good pull—but 1 write to ask information. What is gained 





y the 
‘*high action” adopted by so many performers of undoubted ability ? 
Surely this is not the “‘higher development” (of muscular power). 
Is it necessary to come to blows with the poor pianoforte? Is it to 
be announced, when we have arrived at ‘‘ the Music of the Future,” 
that Mr So-and-so would have a ‘‘ pugilistic encounter” with a Broad- 
wood (pretty babes in the eel ; that the ‘‘ Musical Gladiator ” 
should appear with bare arms, when they want to ‘‘ play down” 
an orchestra? Is it for ‘‘high art,” or the ‘‘ good of trade?” The 
‘‘hammer and tongs ” style cannot be conducive to the well-bein 
of hammers of the pianoforte. Clementi, in his day, introduce 
the raising of the hand from the keys, then to fall gently, so as to 
give emphasis, without great force; but with tenderness, such as 
| used in the days of ‘‘lussing” it on the pianoforte, or rather, 
“‘caressing the tone ;” but now, in the days ‘‘ when really gifted 
| artists”? seem to go up so high as never to come down, but float in 
the air, perhaps in search of Messrs Maskelyne & Cook—‘‘ Spirits 
and Water,” ‘‘ ‘Gin’ a body meet a body,” ‘‘ Whisk he up farther ;” 
but this seems so Rum that one must retire to a Shrubberry ; but 
this is all very well for a public house, but what in a private 
house? Is it not unfair to the fair sex? Can they be expected to 
‘* punch ” the keys and polish the ivories? ‘‘ ‘ Music’ hath charms 
to soothe the savage breast.” I do not pretend to say the fair 
‘“‘sect” would play for a match (even if it were Bryant & May’s), 
but could they give such striking powers of their execution (och! 
‘*murther,” my pretty dears) ? Would it not be alarmingly dangerous 
for the unfair sect to be near such a gentle player? Who knows but 
they might hit one’s nose—the ‘‘crimson ” might flow—‘‘ cries of the 
| wounded” might follow; but is this the way for the fair sect to 
| vanquish the unfair sect, when the fair sect can in so many other 
| ways ‘“‘win their way?” Would the bumptious and thumpius style 
| of playing accord with Dr Marx’s idea of ‘‘ Music yearning for words.” 
In a musical Koran, I read, Art is not a purely spiritual essence, 
like thought, with which science has to deal nor faith, which is a 
matter of religion. Neither is it corporeal or material, like the 
; works of nature. Jt is a living spirit revealing itself in corporeally 
| perceptible forms—in corporeally perceptible forms. What is 
gained by the ‘‘ high action?” The blow is greater ; and let any one 
watch the hammers after such blows, it will be perceived that the 
very force given causes them to rebound. Certainly, in the case of 
reiterated chords, rapidly, between the two hands, it may be said 
that clearness of execution is gained ; but still, for the sake of tone, 
and, indeed, in appearance, the closer playing the better. Thalberg, 
who produced such a volume of tone, always advocated close 
playing ; and on one occasion, when he had been much complimented 
on his tone, Mr Cipriani Potter said, ‘‘ You play close for your 
tone.” Thalberg said that Mr Potter had spoken to him more 
sensibly than all the rest put together. Thalberg was a model of 
position at the pianoforte ; so, also, our own Mdme Arabella Goddard ; 
but so great in tone, and vanquishing all technical difficulties with 
the greatest ease. Fingers have their free action when the per- 
former thus sits so quietly, without having such unnecessary 
recourse to shoulders or arms, With regard to the high action, so 
often adopted by performers of most undoubted and acknowledged 
great abilities, it is only the means that one has to complain of; and 
this might be prejudicial to the rising generation, who would be 
more likely to copy the (to me) rather defect than the so many 
beauties of gifted artists. I speak more particularly of the profes- 
sional student in private society ; I can hardly think the ‘‘ pugilistic” 
style, or ‘high action,” will maintain its place, Yet, belicve me, 
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that I am notso fully attached to the old traditions as not to adopt 
all the new fancies, could I see that any advantage was gained in 
so doing. The ‘‘high action” does not appear to act upon touch, 
which, of course, is more highly developed at the extremities of the 
Jingers, which, when thoroughly educated and trained, give the per- 
former the power of expressing all the various emotions which a 
musical composition might require; but the “high” action would 
seem to make any one forget that they had any fingers to act inde- 
pendently, wrist and jist to do the requisite work. Players have 
been advised to look at their arms, and hands, and fingers, and to 
analyse them carefully ; then to have a graceful and natural position 
at the pianoforte, and not to give too much force from the 
shoulders or arms. Mr Dannreuther, in his most able work, 
Richard Wagner: His Tendencies and Theories, says that ‘‘the 
Music of the Future, understood in the ‘sense of music that is ugly 
to us, but may possibly sound all right to our grandchildren, is a 
bugbear invented by an ingenious critic.” Will the performers of 
the Future go up to the moon and return with such a firm touch to 
their pianoforte? Would this be the way in which music, the 
language of all men, possessing the requisite equalising power, 
which, resolving the language of intellectual perception into that of 
feeling, makes a universal communication of the innermost artistic 
intuitions possible? The present “high action” in playing may, 
perhaps, only prove to be ‘‘ the fashion” or the ‘‘‘foppery’ of the 
day.” The closer playing, which many may like to designate 
‘* old-fashioned,” may then become ‘‘new.” I shall be glad to 
know, certainly, what is gained by the ‘‘high action.” I am, I trust, 
open to conviction, if it is at all warrantable in appearance and general 
effect. Do the glorious Forty-eight Preludes and Fugues of Sebastian 
Bach (such wonderful lessons in part-playing! thereby requiring such 
variety of tone; full of intellectual and mechanical difficulties, 
almost humiliating to many clever players, who would scarcely ever 
dream that works by such an old master should require such really 
subtle execution)—would Bach be improved by the ‘‘ high action” ? 
It would be a step from the sublime to—I will not say what ; it is 
so generally understood. Would the performance of Mozart, 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Sterndale Bennett, Hummel, Moscheles, 
Schumann, &c., be improved by the high action? However, I do 
not wish to have an action brought against myself for defaming the 
digitals of my brother artists, neither should I like to receive the 
blows that are given to. the poor (though not dumb) animal, 
the pianoforte. I am not speaking of any individual; it is 
merely a general sort of survey of hands that go up in 
the air, in desert-space, not knowing when they may come 
down again. Dr Stainer, in his masterly work, A Theory of 
Harmony Founded on the Tempered Scale, takes as motto (from 
W. F. Donkin, on Acoustics) : ‘‘The whole structure of modern 
music is founded on the possibility of educating the ear, not merely 
to tolerate or ignore, but even in some degree to take pleasure in, 
slight deviations from the perfection of the diatonic scale.” And 
Dr Stainer himself says: ‘‘ Modern music owes much of its beauty 
to the use of doubtful chords.” Does not the high action in playing 
tend to verify all this in a very funny manner? Will not the 
carrier-pigeon style of performance ensure slight deviations from the 
perfection of the diatonic scale, and the soaring above increase the 
doubtful chords when the player does come down again—rather 
uncertain, certainly? In the old work by Avison, On Musical 
Expression, mention is made of the foppery of the harpsichord 
players, always sprinkling their chords, and coming in so sharply 
or smartly on the singers; nothing is said about ‘‘ high action.” 
The great Sebastian Bach (according to Forkel) used to laugh at 
players who seemed to have all thumbs; and, to quote from Herr 
Ernst Pauer’s Historical Pianoforte Lectures (so full of thought, 
observation, research, and judgment), ‘‘ Bach was undoubtedly the 
greatest performer of his time. The chief feature of his playing is 
said to be the highest degree of distinctness in the tones produced 
from the keys. This is, I believe (W. A. H.), not gained by the 
high action. It is further related that Bach held his fingers bent 
in such a manner over the key-board that the finger-tips appeared 
in a downward vertical line, each finger at every moment ready for 
action. In taking a finger off the key-board he drew it gently 
inwards, with a sort of movement very like taking up coin from a 
table. Only the end joint was moved ; all the rest remained still. 
Each finger was equally well trained. The tranquil grandeur and the 
dignity of Bach’s playing were eminently remarkable. Bach took 
quick times, and rendered his performance so intelligible and 
interesting that it sounded like speech. Passionate passages he 
never expressed by violent or spasmodic movements, but solely relied 
on the power the composition itself possessed.” So it appears that 
this most excellent description of really fine playing belonged to the 
‘‘high art” school, and was unaided by the “high action.” It has 
been said that with Dussek the pianoforte seemed to undergo a 





new development. The cross-hand passages, arpeggios, &c., of 
Dussek* seem to favour a supposition that there was little inkling 
after the high action. So it may be said of the two Scarlattis, 
Dominico Scarlatti gave up the cross-hand work in his later years, 
when he became very slow—to —_ again from Herr Pauer, who 
humorously remarks—‘‘a physical condition of things which inter- 
fered in a very appreciable degree with his ability to cross his hands 
over the her-baard in playing jumping passages.” Now, supposing 
all the promoters of the high action become very fat (and I don’t see 
why they should not), will the labour attendant upon ‘‘the high 
action ” keep down obesity? But should they become fat, with all 
their ritualistic practices, what are they todo? They could not say, 
‘““We’ve got no work todo.” It would be, ‘‘ We can’t do the 
work.” Poor, wretched, misguided individuals! where are their 
hands? Have they ever come down since they were last ‘‘ floati 

in the air,” so ‘“‘oft in the stilly night,” in their banquet-h 

deserted. The only chance for the ‘‘ high action ” promoters would 
be to have their nails well cut, and take to the legato style; and as 
the legato induces the ‘‘leg arter” the pedal, in order to sing (like 
a kettle) on the pianoforte, the understanding takes a turn at the 
treadmill work, giving up the perspiring for expiring efforts at such 
very sentimental expression. perceive that at Messrs Maskelyne 
& Cook’s performances one.of the gentlemen float in the air, taking 
up acabinet. It may be that some professors of the ‘‘high action 

may wish to take up a pianoforte. Fancy an ‘‘Jron Grand” of 
Broadwood’s flying about in the air; the going up—and then, the 
coming down—-of the pianist and his ‘‘piano.” To quote again 
from iow Pauer, he says that ‘there is a certain analogy in the 
genius and career of Hummel and Liszt. Both these composers 
were born in Hungary; both were distinguished for the highest 
degree of technical execution. (Liszt is now considered to be in full 
practice, for at a musical performance given the other day, in which 
three of Liszt’s most distinguished pupils played, I believe, in- 
cluding von Biilow, it was generally admitted that Liszt ‘“‘was the 
master still.”) Both (Hummel and Liszt) contributed to make the 
pianoforte a fashionable instrument; and, lastly, both became 
directors, or capellmeisters, in Weimar. Hummel enjoyed the rare 
benefit of the tuition of Mozart for a full year, and even was 
privileged to live in the great master’s house. Michael Kelly, in 
his Musical Reminiscences, describes a foot-race between himself and 
Attwood+ round Mozart’s garden. Attwood was then living with 
Mozart, and taking lessons from him, having been sent over by 
George the Fourth. Michael Kelly considered that the Irish and 
Italian languages were so much alike in sweetness. I knew a 
professor of the Irish language—at least his wife (a highly re- 
spectable woman in her — who kept an early coffee-stall, and 
was a quack doctress) told me so—I quite forgot to ask him 
his opinion upon the Irish and Italian languages. It is said that 
Hummel achieved feats (in playing the pianoforte) never heard of 
before. Everybody believed > had reached the culminating point 
of technical execution. (Yet one does not hear much about ‘‘the high 
action,” although such passages as those, for example, in the conclu- 
sion of the first movement of the Concerto in A minor, and Fantasia, 
Op. 18, would seem to favour “‘a little going up and little coming 
down.”) My own remembrance of Hummel is that his was great play- 
ing—the manner in which he interpreted his own works. He has been 
considered to have united the classical and bravura styles more than 
any composer of eminence. There was no ‘‘high action” in his 
playing. Hummel made his first appearance on his second visit to 
England in his own concerto in A flat. After the most lovely 
‘‘first tutti,” the entry of the pianoforte was made by Hummel 
with such calmness, quietude, and grace as to command attention ; 
his fat fingers ‘ nickle ” out the notes with such marvellous 
dignity and tone, he held his audience spell-bound. Dr Ferdinand 
Hiller, in his preface to Mendelssohn’s Letters and Recollections, says 
truly that—‘‘ Music cannot be described ; language is totally in- 
capable of giving even the most distant idea of a musical composi- 
tion.” And, indeed, the same may be said of musical interpretation 
or performance ; and many of the great critics of the day must have 
felt how difficult it is to write upon such an ideal and ‘spiritual ” 
subject as music. Although there is a great power of public instruc- 
tion going on at the present day, the analytical programmes, which 
should be read before the performance, so as to listen with all one’s 
might, and this acquired knowledge—nor, how could the ‘high 
action” be observed, if any pianist ‘‘took to that line of the 
profession,” if reading the programme, although some might now 
and then feel that there was an uncomfortable sensation going on 
somewhere? After the performance, to read a well-written critique 
upon the actual performance as it took place, the musical student 





* Qy. Where are they ?—D. Jp. 
+ He never mentions the “high action.” 
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will perceive all this so suggestive, and how much he has to feel out 
in the ideal of his art; to be Jearnt, and not taught. But to go 
back to Hummel. His ag Ba so musicianlike, so elegant and 
refined, you always felt that he was the composer as well as the 
player. Hummel's personality was so different from that of his 
music. He had the appearance of a country farmer (when I saw 
him), fond of wearing a white hat, and even going out to evening 
parties with the said beaver. But let .it be remembered that 
Hummel was patronised by all the Courts in Europe. I think if 
we could all hear Hummel now we should admit what a real 
healthiness of style, without sleight of hand tricks, yet with 
wonderful and profitable execution. 

A good story is told of a young sg canon lady applying to a 
justly celebrated performer to give her lessons ; upon which he said 
that he rarely gave any lessons, but that he would give her the 
advice to practice till she considered herself perfect, and then do as 
he had done, retire for twelve years and practice fifteen hours a day. 
Now to a really true artist there must be always interest in doing 
so much ; because to a real musician there is such variety that it is 
not the same thing over and over again, as the outside unthinkin; 
world fancy it to be. Granted that there is much that is maail 
to be overcome—that which may be termed dry execution, the 
‘means to an end ;”’ but, if the end is well kept in view, the ardour 
of the thorough student can never be quenched, but, on the 
contrary, be stimulated over and over again to fresh exertion. I 
really believe in this being a pleasurable life of musical study. It 
has been said that: ‘‘ Of all human arts, music has justest pretences 
to the honour of antiquity.” We scarcely need any authority for 
this assertion ; the reason of the thing demonstrates it, for the con- 
ditions and circumstances of human life required some powerful 
charm to bear up the mind under the anxiety and cares that man- 
kind soon after bis creation became subject to. And the goodness of 
our blessed Creator soon discovered itself in the wonderful relief 
that music affords against the unavoidable hardships which are 
annexed to our state of being in this life ; so that music must have 
been as early in the world as the indispensable arts. For, if 
we consider how natural to the mind of man this kind of 
pleasure is, as constant and universal experience sufficiently proves, 
we cannot think he was long a stranger to it. Other arts were 
revealed as bare necessity gave occasion, and some were afterwards 
owing to luxury ; but neither necessity nor luxury are the parents 
of this heavenly art. To be pleased with it seems to be a part of 
our constitution ; but ’tis made so, not as absolutely necessary to our 
being, ’tis a gift of God to us for our more happy and comfortable 
being; and, therefore, we can make no doubt that this art was 
among the very first that were known to men. Plutarch, in his 
Treatise on Music, which is nothing but a conversation among 
friends about the invention, antiquity, and power of Music, makes 
one ascribe the invention to Amphion, the son of Jupiter and 
Antiopa, who was taught by his father; but in the name of another 
he makes Apollo the author, and, to prove it, alleges all the ancient 
statues of this god, in whose hand a musical instrument was always 
put. He adduces many examples to prove the natural influence 
music has upon the mind of man; and since he made a god the 
inventor of it, and the gods existed before men, ’tis certain he 
means to prove, both by tradition and the nature of the thing, that 
it is the most ancient as well as the most noble science. Yet we 
never hear of old Plutarch or Apollo being given to shutting their 
eyes and attending to the high action ; therefore it can hardly be an 
old fashion revived. If, in 1877, the high action is so high, as it is 
at present, what will it come to in 1977. With this melancholy 
reflection I must, at present, come to a half close. In the few words 
I have written I have intended nothing personal, and again I say I 
am open to conviction, can it be proved, that the high action is 
beneficial to pianoforte playing.—Yours truly, W. H. Hotes. 


—— 


MUSICAL ORITIC, 
('o the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.”) 


_ sit —Allow me to point out the incorrectness of the term 
‘musical critic,” the compound word ‘‘ music-critic” being prefer- 
able, Usage ought not to sanction expressions sian un 
grammatical. What would be thought of any one who wer say 
‘‘musical master” instead of ‘‘ music-master,” or ‘‘artistical critic” 
instead of ‘‘art-critic”? I think these two examples sufficient to 
prove that ‘‘music-critic” should be used to describe a critic or 
reviewer of music, and that when we speak of a ‘‘ musical” person, 
we mean one who is a performer of some kind orother. M. A. B. 


StockHotM.—J, Hallstrém’s new opera, The Wickings, has 
proved an extraordinary success, 








F, C. BURNAND, Ese. 
Out-post near Khiva. 
Apoin Wolves ! 
Pickle Pig! 
“ He shivered all that night!”—J/ Trovatore. 
Of an_ ignoble 


man 

Methought I was the son, 

And my first years at 
Naples 

Obscured I passed with 
him. 

Then came a 
strange, 

Who took me from my 
error, 

He gave me a steed and 
arms, 


And left me with a 


fisher- 


warrior 


paper. 
(Covent Garden English version 
of ‘‘ Di Pescatore.” ) 
Theovore Duite. 


P.S.—“ An inauspicious and ghastly woman.” 

P.S.—O greatly overfed son of countless underfed parents ! 
—Send me another “ Mental Strain” before you go to 
Be sur mer. Be nota hibou. Ifyou don’t come on Sunday I 
shall expect you. If you do I shall not expect you. Cui 4 
bono?—€, &. 

P.S.—O ! many overfed parents of an extremely underfed 
son! Be chesm! 

P.S.—O! by Abbs ! 

O! by Adnan ! 


PERMEVEMELC! 


—o—- 
ALBANI THE POLYGLOT, &c. 
(From the ‘* Pall Mall Gazette.”’) 

It seems to be the appointed duty of Mdlle Albani to welcome 
the distinguished personages who from time to time visit the 
Royal Italian Opera. Last year she sang for a future ruler, and 
her song was “(God bless the Prince of Wales;” on Friday 
evening the favoured guest was a retired ruler, and the anthem of 
the occasion was the “Star-spangled Banner.” Apart from her 
intrinsic merits, which can scarcely be over-estimated, Mdlle 
Albani is peculiarly fitted by the circumstances of her birth, 
education, and early life for complimenting the magnates of all 
civilised lands. Homer was claimed as a native by many cities; 
the honour of having produced Mdlle Albani is disputed by 
several great nations. Her stage name could not but recall to 
General Grant the American city from which it would seem to 
have been derived; and, hearing her sing with a sort of enthusiasm 
the American national air, he may be forgiven for having 
regarded her as belonging in some measure to the United States. 
But if Mdlle Albani did indeed pass a portion of her childhood at 
Albany, she was born in Canada, which is an English possession, and 
she sings English and, above all, Scotch ballads in a way which shows 
her to have Sons “to the manner born.” Her Parisian admirers, 


however, will say that in the part of Canada from which Mdlle 
Albani comes the French language is spoken and the inhabitants 
are of French descent, and, like Mdlle Albani’s rom have 


French names. What would all this have profited Mdlle Albani, 
the Italians will ask, if she had not studied singing in Italy, where, 
moreover, she made her first success on the operatic stage? Here 
the Germans may appear and point out that, admirably as Mdlle 
Albani represents the heroines of Italian opera, and charmingly as 
she sings Italian music, it is above all in the works of Wagner, 
and in the impersonation of Flsa, Elizabeth, and Senta, that she 
has made her distinctive mark. The Germans would be quite 
right, the Italians would not be at all wrong, there would be much 
to approve in the French view, and the representations both of 
the English and of the Americans would be well worthy of atten- 
tion. Americans, English, French, Italians, and Germans would 
at least have agreed in applauding Mdlle Albani’s singing of the 
American national air, 
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RICHARD WAGNER TESTIMONIAL. 


COMMITTEE. 
Lord LINDSAY, M.P. Dr. W. POLE, F.R.S. 
Hon. RICHARD GROSVENOR. 
Mr GEORGE CRITCHETT. Rev. H. R. HAWEIS. 
Dr F. HUEFFER. 
Mr J.8. BERGHEIM. Mr EDWARD DANNREUTHSR. 

Herr WAGNER having declined, in favour of his Artists’ salaries, to accept 
the full honorarium agreed upon for his services at the recent Festival Concerts, the 
present Fund has been by a with the object of making up to him the sum of £1,200. 

The Committee appeal to his friends and admirers throughout England. £300 has 
been already promised, and all Contributions will be duly acknowledged in the Times. 

Cheques to be made out to the Hon. Treasurer, Honble. Ricuarp H. 
GROsVENOR, 12, Orme Square, Bayswater, W., and crossed the ‘‘ Wagner Testi- 


monia] Fund,” 
Portraits, 


No. 1. 
TO SIR MICHAEL COSTA. 
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“ A friend through strife, 
A friend through life” (Old Poet). 





To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the MustcaL Wor.pis at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It ts requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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THE MUSICAL FESTIVAL AT SALZBURG. 


HE following will be the order of the proceedings :—Monday, 
16th July, at 8.30 p.m. : Reception of visitors at the railway 
station. Distribution in the second-class waiting-room of the 
apartment-tickets, and departure of the visitors. Social gathering 
and welcome of the visitors in the Cursaal. Tuesday, 17th July: 
Morning meeting at Mirabell,7 to 8 a.m. At 8 a.m., walk through 
the town and inspection of remarkable objects. At 10 a.m., con- 
cert rehearsal in the Aula. At1 p.m., dinner at Mirabell. At 
3 p.m., walk over the Minchsberg and visit to the Fortress. In- 
spection of remarkable places, among which may be especially 
mentioned the room where Mozart was born (to be seen only 
during the: Festival). At 7 p.m., first concert in the Aula, and 
meeting afterwards at Mirabell. Wednesday, 17th July : Morning 
meeting at Mirabell,7 to 8 am. At 10 am., Ovation at the 
Mozart Pavilion on the Kapuzinerberg. From 12 to 2 p.m, 
meeting at Mirabell. At 2 p.m., departure for Hellbrunn. At 
5.30 p.m., return to Salzburg. Conveyance free both ways. At 
7 p.m., second concert in the Aula, and meeting afterwards at 
Mirabell. Thursday, 19th July: Morning meeting at Mirabell, 
7 to8a.m, Excursions, according to choice : 


1. Hallein ry wi .. dep.9.47 a.m. ret. 5.30 p.m. 
2. Gollinger Waterfalls ogy AER 'g SO SMES 
3. Hammerau andon the Hog] ,, 11.20 , , 510, 


4. Reichenhall and Thumsee. . 
At7 p.m., performance in the Theatre. At 8 p.m., Farewell 
Convivial Meeting for the visitors in the Cursaal. Horn Quartet 
from the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, with co-operation of the 
Salzburg Lvedertafel. Friday, 20th July: Early meeting at the 
railway refreshment room at 7 a.m. At 8 a.m., departure for St 
Johann. Visit to the Liechtenstein-Klamm. Conveyance free. 
Return at 3 p.m. Arrival at Salzburg at 6 p.m. Second perform- 
ance in the Theatre, at 8 p.m. Herr L. Boésendorfer, piano manu- 
facturer to the Emperor of Austria and the Imperial Court, has 
kindly lent one of his renowned grands for the concerts of the 
Festival. 


een Sg. Ca 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Mr Sims Reeves’ benefit concert, is fixed for Wednesday 
next at the Royal Albert Hall, assisted by Mdme Christine Nilsson, 
Miss Anna Williams, Mdme Antoinette Sterling, Miss Helen 
D’Alton, Mdme Trebelli, Mr Edward Lloyd, Signor Foli and 
Mr Santley, the London Vocal Union, and Herr Wilhelmj. Mr 
Sims Reeves will sing “Deeper and deeper still,” “ Waft her, 
angels,” “Tom Bowling,” “ All’s well” (with Mr Santley), and 
“The Magic Wove Scarf” (with Mdme Christine Nilsson and 
Mr Santley). 


Map. ANNA D1 Betxocca, who was in London for a few days 
last week, has left for Paris, It is reported that Mr Mapleson has 
engaged her for his next autumnal tour, and that she will appear 
next year at Her Majesty’s Theatre. . 








Mr Wr11aM Dorre tt, the distinguished pianist—we are glad 
to inform our readers, among whom he counts many frien 
having entirely recovered from his late indisposition, is now re- 
suming his professional duties with redoubled energy. 
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In announcing the success of Madlle Gatineau, who carried off 
the second violoncello prize at the Paris Conservatory, M. Ernest 
Reyer, musical critic of Les Débats, says: “I am always pleased 
when I see a young lady devote herself to the study of the harp or 
the violoncello. It is one less to play the piano.” 





Durine a rehearsal at the Grand Opera, Paris, one of the 
coryphei duly sang the line of somewhat singular French : 
‘‘Ma hache sur son front ne s’est pas fait attendre,” 
which may be rendered by the line in equally singular English : 
‘« My axe on his forehead has not made him wait.” 
“Tt appears,” remarked some one present, “that punctuality is 
the politeness of— axes.” 





Tue Paris Figaro is now publishing a series of “ Kissingen 
Letters,” in one of which M. Perivier relates a conversation he had 
with Prince Bismarck’s Son, after a fruitless attempt to “interview” 
the Imperial Chancellor himself. Count Herbert Bismarck 
remarked among other things: “Besides the German papers, my 
father reads the French and English. In the Figaro, the letters 
written by M. Albert Wolff on the Bayreuth Festival especially 
pleased him. The Prince is opposed to Richard Wagner’s music, 
and for this reason was delighted with M. Wolff's Letters.” 





Tue “ Green Room.”—Another addition to the already long 
list of London Clubs has just been made under this title at 
the western corner of Adelphi Terrace. As its name would 
imply, the “Green Room ” Club is intended mainly for the use of 
actors and dramatists, and no one unconnected with literature, 
art, or learned professions is eligible for admission, The inaugural 
dinner of the Club was held on Saturday afternoon at the 
Criterion Restaurant. The Duke of Beaufort presided, and 
among those present were Messrs Irving, James, Neville, Thorne, 
Hon. Lewis Wingfield, Frank Marshall, Ferrand, Durlacher, 
Marks, Harcourt, Hawkins, and Loveday. Dinner over, the 
guests inspected the new rooms, which command a view of London 
from St Paul’s to Westminster Abbey, and have been decorated 
by a “Committee of Taste,” consisting of Mr Murray Marks, the 
Hon. Louis Wingfield, and Mr Forbes Robertson. 





A Negative Noverry (from the Pall Mall 

Gazette).—If the appearance of Mdlle Albani in 

oratorio was the great positive novelty in yester- 

day's performance, there was a novelty also of a 

negative kind which cannot be passed over. Mr 

Sims Reeves, our greatest singer, and one who is 

especially great in sacred music, was not among 

the artists engaged; though in justice to the 

directors of the festival it must be added that he 

was one of the first to whom an engagement was 

offered. That terrible question of “ pitch,” which 

has caused so much annoyance, and which might 

am so easily be settled by our conforming—in Eng- 

land as in all the principal continental countries—to the ‘normal 

diapason ” of France, is understood to have been connected with 

Mr Sims Reeves’ unwillingness to sing. To replace Mr Sims 

Reeves is rather a formidable undertaking ; but the airs in which 

this first of living tenors has so often been heard were sung 

correctly, energetically, and with good expression by Mr Vernon 

Rigby. (How about Mr Cummings, beneficent Mal/ ?—“ Comfort 
ye, my people,” and “ Every valley ? ”—A., S. 8.) 


—_—)-—— 


CONCERTS VARIOUS, 


Signor Garcta’s Concert.—On Tuesday evening, June 19th, Sig. 
Garcia gave his fourth annual concert at St James’s Hall to a full 
audience, This year he appeared not only as a vocalist but also as con- 
ductor, having organised a special choir for the evening, many of the 
members, however, being from the now defunct St Cecilia Society. 
The work performed was new to London audiences. The Fable of 
the Fairest Melusina (Das Mérchen von der Melusine) 


is a cantata for | 


soli, chorus, and orchestra, composed by Heinrich Hofmann, from | 


a poem by Osterwald, the English translation being by Professor 
George Boyle. The legend bears some resemblance to the story of 
Undine. The scene is laid in the forest of Bresilia, where a secluded 
fountain is the haunt of the Naiads, Melusina being the fairest of 











all. Count Raymond, whilst hunting in the depths of the forest, 
becomes enamoured of Melusina, and, after dismissing his huntsmen, 
woos her from her retreat with a song. Melusina appears, and an 
animated duet succeeds, at the conclusion of which they are be- 
trothed ; Melusina, however, makes a stipulation that she should be 
free every seventh morn, and that her husband should not then seek 
her, or ask any questions ; upon this—as in the promise of Elsa to 
Lohengrin—all depends, Raymond swears he will rather lose life 
than prove false to his oath. For a time all goes well, and the first 
part concludes with the rapture of the lovers and a chorus of 
rejoicing nymphs and huntsmen on their way to the castle. The 
second part opens with a duet for the auspicious Mother, who 
worries her son Raymond about the absence of his wife. A chorus 
succeeds, with the curses of the mob against the harmless nymph, 
whom the people call a witch, and blame for the famine which has 
happened to fall upon the land. Raymond, distracted, seeks his 
wife, in order to show his mother and people that they are unjust in 
their suspicions. He finds Melusina eet her sisters, as water-nymphs, 
bathing at the fountain. At his supemeee the nymphs fly and 
summon the Spirit King, ‘‘so stern and strong to avenge the wrong.” 
He commands that Melusina and Raymond part for ever. Raymond, 
with one long kiss, gently dies in Melusina’s embrace. She is 
gently forced away from her dead husband by her sisters, who 
whisper her to forget. But the legend declares that in the mur- 
muring of the fountain a gentle sighing can often be heard, as if 
Melusina still watches and sorrowed over her loved one’s grave. 
The music, although not thoroughly original, is still very melodious ; 
the choruses for ladies’ voices (nymphs) being especially brilliant, 
both for voices and accompaniment. Miss Lisa Walton (a pupil of 
Sig. Garcia) has a good soprano voice, and sang the music allotted to 
Melusina like a thoroughly trained musician, although evidences 
of nervousness were apparent. Sig. Federici as Count Raymond, 
Mdme Garcia (Klothilde), and Mr Finney (Sintram and the Water 
King) were equally successful. The cantata was accompanied on 
two grand pianos and harmonium, by Messrs Henry Thomas, 
Marlois, and T. Jones. Among the miscellaneous pieces were many 
attractions, It is sufficient to cite the duet singing of Mdlles 
Friedlander and Redeker, than which nothing can be more charm- 
ing; the singing of Sig. and Mdme Garcia, Mdlle Friberg (a new 
contralto), and Sig. Foli, who sang a new Italian song (‘‘ Patria”), 
by Tito Mattei, accompanied by the composer and the instru- 
mentalists, M. Wieniawslei (piano) and M. Paul Viardot (violin), the 
latter gentleman playing with rare finish. Moses Ap-GwrFyn. 


Mr Joun Tuomas (harpist to Her Majesty the Queen) gave a 
harp concert at St James’s Hall on Thursday afternoon, the 21st 
inst., which really justified its special title, for the harp was the 
only instrument used on the occasion. It was heard in solos, in 
accompaniments to the voices, and also in combination ; for a band 
of harps, each performer being a skilled player, drew many and 
varied strains from the harmonious strings. The large audience 
present appeared delighted with this exhibition of the manifold 
power and quality of the harp, and to realise the fact, that this 
ancient and graceful instrument was capable of expressing, in its 
own peculiar manner, all emotions of the never-resting heart. In 
times not far back, before that despot the pianoforte pm supremacy 
over Apollo’s court, the harp was admired by the listening world, 
and glorified by poets. Who, even now, dare describe Heaven’s 
choir filled with grand pianos? If the harp were never more heard 
it would live in the eternal words of genius and inspiration. As a 
Welsh harpist Mr John Thomas was first known, and he early 
obtained honours in his native country ; with which, however, he 
was not content. Did he think that amongst the blind the one-eyed 
was king? He could scarcely be so hard upon the Welsh, that self- 
elected musical nation of the world; yet he showed judgment in 
wishing for something higher than praises from rustics, although 
Cambrian, and an honourable ambition to exercise his craft before 
London and continental audiences. Pencerdd Gwalia appeared at his 
concert in the threefold capacity of composer, performer, and con- 
ductor, in each of which he manifested ability. His setting of 
3yron’s lines, ‘‘ There be none of Beauty’s daughters,” was sung b 
Mrs Osgood; and the barytone song, ‘‘Home and love,” by Mr 
Lewis Thomas. Characteristic pieces, entitled ‘‘The Seasons,” were 
played by Mdlle Servantes and the composer; whilst arrangements 
for the full band of harps received the aid of his personal conduct. 
Besides the above mentioned, vocalists of distinction assisted ; 
amongst whom were Mdme Edith Wynne, Miss Robertson, Mdlle 
Enriquez, Mdme Sterling, and Miss Henrietta Beebe. The last 
named lady, being a stranger, commands especial notice. She 
possesses a charming voice, and so well trained as to call forth 
wees and an encore in Bishop’s ‘‘Tell me my heart.” Mr 
William Shakespeare sang Donizetti’s ‘Una furtiva loin” with 
skill and vivid expression, The entire concert was a great success, 
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Siqnor ArpitI’s ConcerT.—With the permission of the Earl of 
Dudley, who placed the drawing-rooms of his mansion in Park Lane 
at Signor Arditi’s disposal, the popular composer and conductor was 
enabled to offer his patrons an excellent entertainment, carried out 
under exceptionally pleasant circumstances. The assemblage 
was large and brilliant, and the | pe throughout received 
with demonstrations of unqualified approval. Made up as it was, 
however, for the most part of familiar things, rendered by artists 
equally well known, it is only apenety to give a brief résumé of 
the principal features. Mdme Trebelli, who was warmly greeted, 
had to comply with an encore after singing a bolero by Dessauer, for 
which she substituted Bizet’s ‘‘ Habanera.” Both Mrs Osgood and 
Mdme Rose Hersee met with cordial rE American lady, 
for her well-known and admirable rendering of Signor Randegger’s 
air from Fridolin, ‘‘ Repose and Peace,” accompanied by the com- 

oser ; and the English artist, for the finished vocalisation displayed 
in ‘Where the bee sucks.” Signor Arditi’s compositions were 
represented by Mdme Campobello-Sinico in ‘‘ Leggero invisibile ; ” 
Mdme Pernini in a new valse, ‘‘ Les Belles Viennoises ;” polka solo 
on the drum by the very youthful son of the concert-giver, who 
played with surprising spirit and facility, and was loudly applauded. 
Mdlle Ida Corani gave another composition of Signor Arditi’s, ‘‘ The 
Page’s Song ;” and other attractive pieces, vocal and instrumental, 
were contributed by Miss Alice Fairman, Miss Purdy, Mr Shake- 
speare, Signor Campobello, Signor Bonetti, Signor Rizzelli, Signor 
Federici, Mdlle Pommereul, and M. Henri Ketten. A dramatic 
recital, by Mdme Doche, was also a welcome feature, the accom- 
plished actress being heartily received and applauded. 

A CONCERT was given under distinguished patronage, at Onslow 
Hall, South Kensington, on Friday, June 22nd, for the benefit 
of the Argyll Home, Oakley Crescent, Chelsea. The following 
ladies and gentlemen vocalists assisted, supported by members of 
the choir of the Old Church, Chelsea :—Mrs Davidson, Mrs Clare 
Royse, Miss Sannemann, Mr Aspinall, Mr A. Bury, Mr O. J. 
Dullea, Mr C. Beckett, Miss Lillie Albrecht (piano), and Dr John 
Day (violin). Mendelssohn’s 95th Psalm and his motet, ‘‘ Hear 
my prayer,” were given with good effect, as were the songs 
and duets comprised in a varied and attractive programme. Miss 
Lillie Albrecht earned unanimous applause for her remarkably 
clever performance of Thalberg’s Mosé in Hgitto, with other pieces, 
among which as deserving special note were a Berceuse by Mr Cowen, 
and her own brilliant variations on a popular Scotch melody. We 
are glad to state that the Argyll Home will be substantially bene- 
fitted by the result of the concert. 

MbLLE MARGUERITE PoMMEREUL and Mons. Louis Breitner gave an 
evening concert at the newconcert-room of the Royal Academy of Mu- 
sic on Tuesday, June 26th, assisted by Miss Nita Gaetano, Signor Urio, 
Signor Franceschi, and Signor Predazzi. Wesubjoin the programme :— 

Sonate pour violon et piano, en La mineure (Rubinstein)—Mdlle Pomme- 
reul et M. Breitner; Aria, “ Un aura amorosa” (Mozart)—Signor Urio; 
Prelude et Fugue, en La mineure, pour piano (J. S. Bach)—M. Breitner ; 
Nocturne (Chopin), and Tambourin (Leclair), violin—Mdlle Pommereul ; 
“ L’oiseau s’envole” (Masset), and “ Vivere e Godere” (Campana)—Signor 
Franceschi; “Im autumn” (B. Franz)—Miss Nita Gaetano; “Le soir” 
(Raff), Romance (Schumann), Etude (Chopin), Mazurka (Breitner), pour 
violon—M. Breitner; Airs russes, pour violon (Wieniawski)—Mdlle Pomme- 
reul; “Rendi ’l sereno al ciglio”—Signor Urio (encored); Serenade 
(Braga)—Miss Nita Gaetano; Rhapsodie hongroise, pour piano et violon 
(Liszt and Joachim)—Mdlle Pommereul et M. Breitner. 

Tue annual concert of Mdlle Victoria Bunsen, the admired 
Swedish contralto, on Monday, June the 18th, at the residence of 
Captain and Mrs Coster, Harley Street, attracted a brilliant and 
aristocratic audience, including the German Ambassador Count 
Munster and his daughter, the Ladies Gordon and Hampson, Sir 
Charles and Lady Rowley, the Count and Countess Stenbock, &c., &c. 
Mdlle Bunsen, who was in excellent voice, was heard to advantage 
in ‘Di tanti palpiti,” from Rossini’s T’ancredi, a romance by 
Oberthiir, “‘Je voudrais étre” (harp obbligato, Mr Oberthiir), and a 
French romance by M. Depret, ‘‘L’amour trahi,” together with 
some national Swedish melodies, given, we need hardly say, con 
amore and to perfection, Mdlle Felicia Bunsen played, with the 
composer, Mr Oberthiir’s brilliant duet for h and piano on 
motives from Weber’s Oberon. Several well-known vocalists 
assisted, including Mdme Marie Roze, who sang the ‘‘ Chansonne 
Indienne,” from Auber’s Premier Jour de Bonheur, Mr Drummond, 
who gave Blumenthal’s ‘‘ The Message,” Mr Trelawny Cobham, who 
sang with taste and expression, ‘‘Where’er you walk,” from 
Handel’s Semele, and Mdme Luisa Gage, who gave with effect a 
romance by Miliotti, ‘‘ Una stella.” Mr Oberthiir’s performance of 
Parish Alvars’ harp ‘‘Serenade,” and Mdlle Castellan’s violin 
fantasia on Rigoletto (Alard) were both received with favour. Messrs 
Lindsay Sloper, Ganz, Cowen, le ‘Marquis D’Havet Zuccardi, and 


Signor ni were the acoompanists, 
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Dr Grier.—Again! More nips of Raff? 

Mr Sipey Ham.—No !—of Rubinstein. 

Dr Grier.—I shall never cure you, if you go on in this way. 
Rubinstein’s worse than Raff. 

Mr Srpey Ham.—I will mend my ways. 

Dr GrieFr,—You'll be teking Liszt next. 

Mr Sipey Ham.—Oh no! [I'll give up stimulants. 





ST GEORGE’S HALL, LIVERPOOL. 
Programme of Organ Recitals by Mr W. T. Best. 
Tavurspay Evenine, June 28th :— 


Marche Religieuse for the Organ L. Niedermeyer. 


Allegretto from the Eighth Symphony Beethoven. 
Romanza, “ O cessate di piagarmi” Scarlatti. 
Organ Concerto, G major Handel. 
The Mermaid’s Song, Oberon . - Weber. 
Allegretto con Brio, E major ... me W. T. Best. 


SaturpAy AFTERNOON, JuNE 30th:— 
March, composed for the Coronation of the King of 





Prussia, 1861... #) see ocd ... Meyerbeer. 
Adagio, from the Trio for Stringed Instruments in E 
flat major... x Sie Ses oa ... Beethoven. 
Organ Concerto, C minor Handel. 
Pastorale #E oud aac Kullak. 
Prelude and Fugue, C minor ... Bach. 
Rossin. 








Overture, Guillaume Tell 





Hanover.—The Marschner Monument in the Theater Platz was 
solemnly unveiled, and handed over to the town authorities on the 
llth inst. Herr J. J. Bott, conductor at the Theatre Royal, has 


been pensioned, 
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(From ‘* Punch.”) 
% .: eye 
Diary of my Ride to Abibvy. 
(Still in Prison—Diary Continued under Difficulties, but Sent all the 
Same with Marvellous Regularity.*) 
Evening. —What evening I don’t know. Ah, pity me in prison! 
If they still continue to think I am ‘‘ Lord Bright,” they. will per- 


haps have an iron mask made for me, and immure me here for years. 
If they have any sense of humour, they wouldn’t have an iron mask, 


but a pantomime head with goggle eyes and a perpetual grin, so that | 


when I showed my face at the window (‘‘ Only a face at the Window” 
—song for the occasion), the warders could say to any out- 
siders, ‘‘See how happy he is! always laughing!” .... Iam 
writing this, with a sharp nail, on my pocket-handkerchief 

Perhaps the washerwoman will see it What will she do with 
it?.... All hangs on that. I tremble for the fate of the Pig. 
‘ . Iam afraid that these Borderers don’t kill and eat pigs, they 
torture them. . . . Still, Herr Griintz (the Pig) has got the bag of 


letters hung round his neck, and if they'll only spread them out | 
But ah! should | 
Herr Griintz meet the Cossack torturer with his knout, which will | 


before his snout, he'll introduce himself 


get the best of it—that snout or this knout? (Another idea for a 
book of travels—ideas flow in prison—it is so quiet— The Knout and 
the Snout—a Traveller’s Tale.) ... . 

Sunset.—The Gaoler’s Daughter came to fetch my things for the 
woshski . . . I pressed her hand... 
lips . . . while there is life there is hope... She is gone... 
again I am alone, with a white mouse in the corner, and a spider 
that has come out for an evening walk through its web in the angle 
of the window. Sitting down suddenly, I become aware of my 
pack of cards in my tail coat-pocket, for I was in evening dress 
when taken prisoner (being generally in this costume, in case of 
having to give an entertainment impromptu with Pig and Circassian 
and tricks with cards), and I have not been able to change. 

Sun down—Lights up. Commenced teaching the White Mouse 
éearté. An apt pupil, but possessing neither the solidity nor gravity 
of the Pig. Governor sent to say he is coming to see me. He en- 
tered, preceeded by two men bearing dipzkis (i.c., long thin tallow 
candles). On their retiring he discovered himself. Z'te patient 
whom I had cured with the hair oil! He produced my pocket hand- 
kerchief, which had been sent to the Washerwoman, and which the 
Washerwoman had immediately forwarded to him. He advised me 
not to do it again, for it would only be waste of time, as the Washer- 
woman, a stupid person, invariably sent everything of the sort to 
him, and had to be rewarded for her fidelity by the Government, 
out of which he (the Governor) did not make anything, except by 
way of adding to his stock of linen. He had, he added, quite a 
remarkable collection of haberdashery, for all the prisoners wrote on 
their pocket handkerchiefs, shirt-fronts, false collars, &c., and so he 
had not had a linendraper’s bill for years. I undertook not to do 
it again, and the Governor promised (out of gratitude for his cure, 
and his magnificent growth of hair and whiskers, in consequence 
of the dose of hair oil) to wink at anything I might do in the way 
of escape. To show his friendly spirit, he began by winking at 
the cards and the white mouse. Then he withdrew, but most 


thoughtfully returned to wink at the spider, and then, having | 
winked at everything all round, he left, not however before he had | 
lost one rouble to me (and paid) over the three-card trick, which was | 


evidently quite new to him. What a charm there is in novelty! 
Night.—Night-Lights brought by the Gaoler and his daughter. 
For a consideration they smuggled in some wickski. 
can see one of the small windows of the Governor’s room. 
mere slit, just enough for the Governor’s eye, which I recognised 
placed close to it; and true to his promise, he is winking at the 
wickski. We are safe. Gaoler brought in his own pack of cards (he 


said he never trusted prisoners), and insisted on teaching me a | 
Cossack game, at which he is an adept, called Ykooh Dnilb. He | 


dealt out about fifteen packets, face downwards, and asked me to choose 
and give him one of them. 
chosen should be an ace, then he would pay me on all the other 


player at this game can, J believe, so arrange as to ‘‘ force” the choice 
of a pack. I was hesitating, when suddenly the White Mouse ran 


* All we have to remark at present is that, acting on Counsel’s opinion, and 
we've had some of the best that could be got at the Bar, sending the Office 
Boy out for it regularly every two hours in this hot weather, we reserve what 
we have to say till the right moment comes for speaking, and then from 
Fleet Street to Bow Street is but a step, and thence—But, of course, we may 
be wrong after all—En. 





she placed her finger on her | 


| to the Tartar Dissenters), sounds two. 


From my cell I | 
It isa | 


If the c , > pack so | A > “Sy 
the card st the bottom of the pack so | an awkward female figure, in an old-fashioned ‘‘ poke bonnet,”’ 


bottom cards (except aces, for ‘ties pay dealer”), and if it should | playing a small organ. I recognise the organ—it is the one that we 


be the Czar (the highest) then I should pay him on all. A clever | 





out, hopped on to one of the packs, and ran off again in a frightened 
manner, Gaoler swore he'd have the hole stopped up. It suddenly 
occurred to me that I would choose the pack on which the Mouse 
had squatted, and give that to the Gaoler. Scarcely had I placed 
my finger, hesitatingly, on the pack in question, when, happening 
to look up, I caught the Gaoler’s Daughter’s eye (or the eye of the 
Gaoler’s Daughter—vide first Russian Exercise Book), which by its 
expression, coupled with a movement of her hands and head, seemed 
to say, ‘Oh my! what a born idiot you are!!” .... Too late to 
retract without a row. Gaoler insisted on taking up the pack where 
[I had placed my finger. I protested. I said I only placed my finger 
there te accident. Gaoler savage. I yielded. I gave him the 
Czar! Gaoler’s Daughter’s eye seemed to say, ‘‘ Well, you are an 
ass!” Yes; but once bitten, twice fly. And then, as I reminded 
the Gaoler, we hadn’t settled to play for anything. True. In his 
eagerness the old humbug had forgotten this. Would I make it 
a rouble on each pack for the next deal? Certainly—a rouble or a 
double—that is, a two-rouble piece. Deal as before. I hesitated 
which to choose. Oddly enough, the Spider came down on a lon 
line, hung over a pack, and then ran up again, and disappeared. 
looked up : Gaoler’s Daughter’s eye said ‘‘ Don’t /” and, by a move- 
ment of her charming head, indicated that the pack in the right- 
hand corner would be the one totry. All this ina second. It flashed 
across me that the Spider and the Mouse had been trained by the 
Gaoler, That they are, so to speak, ‘‘ his creatures.” I followed 
the girl’s advice and chose the pack in the right hand corner. 
Gaoler turned pale. Asked me if I wasn’t mistaken. I replied, 
politely, ‘‘No,” and presented him with the Ace// There were no 
other aces turned up, and he had to pay me onall. A double per 
pack was, for fourteen packs, fourteen doubles, that is, twenty-eight 
roubles. I asked him for the money playfully, and said, by way 
of a jeu de mot, ‘‘I am sorry to t-rouble you for the coin.” He was 
wild. He kicked out at the White Mouse, which was innocently 
standing on its hind legs in a corner, and sent it flying into its 
hole, then threw the three-legged stool at the Spider, who was out 
of sight in a jiffey. The stool broke the web and the window 
pane. Gaoler wouldn’t play again, but said he would go and get 
me the money, as he hadn’t so’ much about him. Before I could 
answer, I saw his daughter, behind his back, speaking to me in the 
dumb alphabet. She said, ‘‘ Let him go: as he owes you money, 
you won't see him again.” Ina second it flashed across me 

the one obstacle to my escape was removed .. . . J had got rid of 
my Gaoler ! 

Midnight.—Gaoler departed. Meditating on the events of the 
evening, I could not help arriving at the conclusion that the Gaoler 
must be an uncommonly clever man. But what a pity to see talent 
like his so thrown away! Because really he must have taken no 
end of pains to train the White Mouse and the Spider. And what 
could he have got by it? A few roubles from an occasional prisoner. 
If I could only have trusted him, I would have proposed a —. 
ship in ‘‘a travelling business.” But I am afraid he would be too 
suspicious for a partner All quiet. From my window I 
think I can still see the Governor’s eye winking at everything that 
is going on under his nose. Hark! From below I hear the splash 
of the waters that wash the base of the tower. On the draw- 
bridge, I can distinguish the sentinel’s tramp and the password for 
the night. For strategic purposes it is a Turkish word—‘“‘ Bosh.” 
‘*Khiva la?” is the question. ‘‘ Bosh” is the answer. ‘‘ Pass 
Bosh, and all’s well!” is the reply. 

The bell of the old Kromesky (the name of a chapel belonging 
Then all isstill..... 
I lean against the prison-bars, and wonder whether... . Hark ! 
.... A barrel-organ played pianissimo ... and the tune... 
‘Oh Leonora Addio!” from Trovatore.... so suggestive— 
Leonora outside, Manrico within . . . . Iam Manrico within, and 
I commence the strain : then the quick part (Leonora’s portion) is 
taken up, outside, by the organ. Why not by the human voice? 
Because, clearly, it is peas 20% who can’t sing, or who has not got 
a human voice. Through the pane of glass, broken by the Gaoler in 
his passion, I stretch out, and see, leaning against the outside wall, 


have never parted with on our tour, it having been invariably used 
for accompaniment to the Pig’s performance, and it was the handle 
of this I had taught the Pig himself toturn . . . ItisthePig... 
disguised in the poke bonnet . . . . The Pig in the Poke!!.... 
He sees me, and in the moonlight spreads the letters out before him, 
‘“* Hecape by Private Wire.” Suddenly, under my nose, comes 
up the side of the tower,—the Wire. I fasten it to the top bar. I 
stop for one moment to put the cards and the White Mouse in my 
pocket (he seemed to implore so hard not to be left behind), and 
descend the Wire. . . . . I am descending slowly but surely... . 
and writing this with the other hand so as not to loose time, , , , 
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As I go down I catch sight of the Governor's eye, through the 
slit in the wall, winking at my escape... . . Bless him! aTeAre 
the court-yard the Governor's carriage, the Gaoler’s Daughter, the 
Pig in disguise, and the barrel-organ are waiting. Not a moment 
is to be lost... . We gain the first drawbridge. . .. ‘‘ Khiva 
la?” ‘*Bosh!” I reply, imitating the Governor’s voice (I shall 
add ‘‘Imitations” to my Entertainment, on my return), ‘Pass 
Bosh, and all’s well!” .... 

Once again we are challenged .... same business as before 
..., at last we are out on the high road... . and free!! 
‘« But,” as the Pig says on his letters, ‘‘we have now a squeak 
for it,’ 


_——— 


THE FLYING DUTCHMAN. 
(From ‘* Mayfair.”) 


The genesis of the libretto of the Flying Dutchman, strangely 
enough, is, in some indirect way, connected with the English 
stage. Such, at least, is the opinion of one of Wagner's 
commentators, whose remarks in a volume on “ The Music of the 
Future,” published some years ago, may be summed up in the 
the following manner. The legend of the “Flying Dutchman,” 
the Wandering Jew of the ocean, dates from the sixteenth 
century, and is an embodiment of the unsettled feeling of the 
epoch caused by the discoveries of a new faith by the Germans, 
and of a new world by the Spaniards. Captain Vanderdecken, as 
is generally known, attempts to double the Cape of Good Hope 
in the teeth of a gale, and swears that he will go through with it 
were he to sail till the end of the world. Tis oath is accepted in 
its literal meaning by the Evil One, who compels the unfortunate 
Dutchman to roam for ever over the ocean, far from his wife and 
his beloved Holland. Such is the rough old legend; but modern 
poets have taken pity on the weary wanderer of the main. 
Various dénouements have been invented, that adopted by Wagner 
being embodied in a curious fragmentary story by Heine. In 
the Memoirs of Herr von Schnabelewopski—alias Heine him- 
self—the great humourist relates how, on his voyage from 
Hamburg to Amsterdam, he observed a vessel with blood-red 
sails, probably the phantom ship of the Flying Dutchman, whom, 
shortly afterwards, he saw in the flesh on the stage of the last- 
named city. The new feature added to the old story is this—that 
instead of unconditional doom, Vanderdecken’s sentence is eternal 
homelessness unless he be relieved by the love of a woman “ faithful 
unto death.” The devil, stupid as he is, does not believe in female 
virtue, and consequently permits the captain to go ashore and 
take a wife once every seven years. Many unsuccessful attempts 
have been made by the poor Dutchman, till at last he meets with 
a Scotch (according to Wagner a Norwegian) skipper, and by the 
display of wealth, readily obtains his consent to a proposed 
marriage with his daughter. The daughter—Senta—has formed 
a romantic attachment for the doomed sailor, whose story she 
knows, and whose picture hangs in her room. By the likeness 
she recognises the real Flying Dutchman, and, in spite of her 
discovery, accepts the offer of his hand. At this juncture 
Schnabelewopski-Heine is, through an unforeseen and indescribable 
incident, called from the theatre, and returns only just in time to 
see the Dutchman on board his own ship, setting out for another 
voyage of hopeless despair. He loves his bride, and would save 
her from sharing his doom. But she, “faithful unto death,” 
throws herself into the waves. Thus the spell is broken, and the 
Flying Dutchman, re-united with his bride, enters the long-closed 
gates of eternal rest. The idea of the Dutchman taking a wife 
first appears in a play by the late Fitzball, running at the Adelphi 
during Heine’s visit to London, from which source the German 
poet most probably derived his beautiful idea of the redeeming 
love of woman further developed in Wagner's drama. 


Hampurcu.—A number of German operatic singers, under the 
management of Herr Ferencz, Grand-Ducal Singer, of Weimar, have 
constituted themselves into a company, for the purpose of giving 
performances in Bergen, Christiana, and Stockholm, They are to 
embark from this port. 





WAITFS. 


AvBant’s Senta.—A more charming Senta than Mdlle Albani 
could not well be imagined. She is not a dramatic singer in the 
sense that Mdlle Tietjens or Mdme Materna are dramatic singers, 
but the gentle, dreamy nature of Wagner’s heroine is realised by 
her in the most impressive manner. Her delivery of the ballad was 
exquisite, and throughout the piece her sympathetic soprano was 
turned to excellent account. With qualities such as these, she bids 
fair to be the Senta of the Italian stage.—May/fair. 

Mr and Mrs Emile Berger are passing their vacation at Nairn, N.B, 

From 1870 to 1876, both inclusive, some 280 new operas were 
produced in Italy. 

M. Gounod has been decorated with the Commander’s Cross of 
the Crown of Italy. 

Fifty thousand francs are to be spent in re-decorating the Salle 
Ventadour for next season. 

Mad. Materna has renewed her engagement at the Imperial Opera- 
house Vienna, for six years. 

Sefior Pablo de Sarasate will give concerts in Copenhagen and 
Stockholm during next winter. 

M. Pasdeloup hag returned to Paris with his orchestra from his 
concert tour in the French provinces, 

The Imperial Operahouse, Vienna, closes on the Ist July, and 
does not re-open till the 14th August. 

The Emperor of Austria has conferred the title of Imperial 
Austrian Chamber-Singer on Mad. Pauline Lucca. 

Alarming reports have lately been circulated concerning the 
state of Vieuxtemps’ health, but, happily, without foundation. 

Sig. Ponchielli is composing two new operas : Olga, book by M. 
D’Ormeville ; and J Mori di Venezia, book by Sig. Ghislanzoni. 

The number of concerts given in Paris from the 3rd October, 1876, 
to the 6th June, 1877, amounted to four hundred and fifty-two. 

A comic opera, Quentin Metzys, words by M. E. Dubreuil, music 
by M. E. Cherouvrier, has been accepted at the Théatre-Lyrique. 

The Komische Oper Joint-stock Company, Vienna, is to be wound 
up forthwith. Its losses during three years amount to no less than 
557,282 florins. 

Herr Heinrich Dorn, the Capellmeister, who has been seriously 
ill, but is now better, has gone to complete his convalescence at his 
Loschwitz Villa, near Dresden. 

The French Minister of Fine Arts sent M. Charles Lamoureux to 
this country for the purpose of studying the organisation of the 
Handel Festival, under Sir Michael Costa. 

Herr Joseph Tichatschek, the Nestor of German tenors, will 
celebrate on the llth July, in Dresden, his 70th birthday. A 
committee has been formed to do honour to the event. 

Miss Prytherch (Mrs Gerard Coventry) was the pianist last 
Saturday evening at Riviere’s Promenade Concerts, and was re- 
called after her brilliant performance of a Rondo by Weber. 

A new barytone, known in Italy as Sig. Strozzi,-has been engaged 
by M. Carvalho at the Paris Opéra-Comique. He is a Frenchman 
and former prize-man of the Paris Conservatory, whose real name is 
Stroheker. 

M. Albert Vinzentini has been suffering from an abscess in the 
head. He has now recovered sufficiently to resume his managerial 
duties. Great changes are being effected in the company at the 
Théatre-Lyrique. 

Francoise de Rimini, words by M. Barbier, music by M. Ambroise 
Thomas, will be put into rehearsal at the Grand Opera, Paris, 
immediately after the performance of L’Africaine, that is to say, 
almost immediately. 

Sig. Ferri has already engaged three tenors, Signori Masini, 
Stagno, and Campanini for the coming season at St Petersburg and 
Moscow. He has, also, signed with Mdmes Christine Nilsson, 
Heilbron, and Gerster. He is now in Paris, negociating with Mdlle 
Jenny Howe. 

The receipts of the Société des Auteurs, Compositeurs, et Editeurs 
de Musique, for the financial year 1876-1877 amounted to 531,258 fr., 
75 ¢., and the expenses to 112,331 fr., 47 ¢., or about 25 per cent. The 
expenses are undoubtedly high, but there is great difficulty in 
par worl the sums due. 

Scaffolding has been erected in front of the Grand Opera, Paris. 
The edifice will be thoroughly cleaned for next year’s Grand Exhibi- 
tion. Advantage will be taken of the opportunity to add to Auber’s 
bust the date of his death, and, it is to be hoped, to rectify that of 
Meyerbeer’s birth from 1794 to 1791. Lastly, gas pipes will be laid 
along the bottom of the loggia and the top of the fagade. 
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An international match of vocal associations is to be held in Paris 
during the Grand Exhibition under the direction of M. Laurent de 
Ritté. More than 30,000 persons will, it is said, take part in it. 

Mustcat AssoctaTion.—Professor Monk in the chair. On Mon- 
day, June 4, Mr C. K. Salaman read a pee on ‘‘English as a 
Language for Music.” The prejudice which has long existed against 
English as a language for music probably dates from the intro- 
duction of Italian opera ; it was soon found that it did not answer 
to employ English translations of the Italian text. Each language 
has its own music; and it is the transference of the music of one 
language to the words of another which is frequently objectionable. 
The existing prejudice is also contributed to by foreign singers, who 
attempt to sing in English, but are not able to pronounce it pro- 

erly ; even English singers are frequently defective in this respect. 

he imperfection of the phonetic elements of the language was 
admitted, and the way was pointed out in which the roughness 
ought to be evaded. The early Italian composers studied the 
musical quality of the language they employed with a care of which 
we have no conception. English has a special advantage in the 
extent and expressiveness of its vocabulary; Handel’s songs are 
enough to show that any defects must be sought for elsewhere than 
in the language. Messrs Ellis, Osborne, Cummings, and the chair- 
man, took part in the discussion which ensued.—Academy. 
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